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523 West 13th Street, w York, when the complaint will be 
thorourhiv investig This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 
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Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
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widress. This will insure prompt delivery. 
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ibseri s changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New 
York — from the date on which they notify this office of their 
chavve of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 


Whea writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber on the wrapper. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
enclos the money in a Registered Letter 
Ail letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 
P. F. COLLIER, 
No, 528 West 13th Street, New York 
Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
ary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 
“Once 4 WEEK.” 
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stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 
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the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 


4 subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
At the head office it 


reason is obvious. 
, thence to the head office in New York. 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 








NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 


To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 
ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 
THE AMERICAN YULE-TIDE. 
“ They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 

The merry, merry bells of Yule.”--Tgennyson. 
O* the path of human affairs during nineteen cen- 
turies the Star of Bethlehem hath shed a kindly 
light. The angel songs on Judean hillsides have echoed 
in the heart of man, taming its fierceness, bringing at 
least momentary joy to him whom the world leaves 
joyless, and reminding all that, in the glow of the Yule 
Log, dark shadows must not linger. The captive has 
been visited and ransomed in the name of the Mother's 
Son. Homes, wherein plenty and contentment have 
been strangers, have been visited by messengers whose 
soothing ministrations have come down unchallenged 
from that starlit night long ago when the new Brother- 
hood came upon the Earth. Not in triumphs, nor in 
this 


In the possession of this peace 


self-glorification, nor in selfful celebration has 
message been received. 
of joy and joy of peace even the least fortunate of us 
trivial indeed compared 
that 


they are but as the passing cloud to the blackened sky. 


have felt that our crosses are 
with the afflictions that others bravely endure 
The loved one’s voice, sweet music’s comforting evan- 
|, the ravishment of spoken and unspoken words in 
their work of encouragement, love and consolation, the 
ties of natural affection for kindred—all these, in the 
Yule-Tide, have a holy and an exc eptional force. 

(merican cities the surging waves of 
their restful 


», the Prince of Peace, 


In the great 
laid, and current 


broods the spirit of Him who cam 


mimerce are over 


vith tidings of great joy. Gifts and merry greetings 
| e crowded out barter and sale, and the feet of swift 
money-getting find themselves for a brief season tread- 
ie paths where weaker men have trod and tripped 

id yne astray—mayhap fallen to rise not without 
In the homes of refinement and ease and wealth 

sh expenditure is made in obedience to social cus- 
ys merely . more worthily, to honor Him who ex- 


pended ail His wealth for the world that received Him 
the guests at elaborate func- 


The Yule-Tide 


refinement will be in this year 


not. The little ones are 


¢ r 
LIOns 


ff merry-making and gift-giving. 
of American 
of grace a season of extraordinary beneficence, and the 


extend far into the 


wealth and 


bentson wafted from out of it wi 


coming year. Merry Christmas to that American wealth 
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and refinement that forgets not the lowly ones of earth 
in whose interest He came ! 

In the growing and struggling cities built on both 
sides of our Central Valley’s giant stream ; in the vigor- 
ous, bracing Northern cities, amid the farms, pineries 
and mines that give life and strength to the stream of 
our national growth, Yule-Tide has an element not 
found elsewhere. KkiS KRINGLE comes to the little 
ones; but a ‘‘sorrow touched with joy” hallows the 
arm-chair or the accustomed age-bed of ‘‘ Grandpa,” 
the pioneer. The young have the world before them ; 
the pioneer looks back to the primitive grist-mill and 
the small clearance, where now stands the thriving 
county-seat. His eyes are dim, mayhap sightless, 
The world behind him has memories of struggles and 
hardships and the ox-team., The consolation of his 
children and grandchildren about him in his place of 
honor, is a consolation suggestive of his approaching 
For these did he hew and delve and conquer ; for 
For his coun- 


exit. 
these did he build the log school-house. 
try, too, does this pioneer justly claim that he has 
builded wisely. For honor, sobriety, honest payment 
of debts and loyalty to his fellow-pioneers, does 
Grandpa exult that he has lived; and he is now—almost! 
—ready to die, owing no man, and holding an irredeem- 
able balance against us all. Merry Christmas to the 
Pioneer ! 

In the new South—yea, and in the old South—the 
warm heart must be warmer than ever in this excep- 
tionally happy year. A new-found happiness, a phe- 
nomenal industrial revival, a pleasant and always cordial 
chivalry—what must these mean in the land of honor- 
able men and beautiful women, in their mild Christmas 
season! The future is theirs—very great misery and 
poverty in the Sunny South has always been impossi- 
ble. Open-banded beneficence and open-door hospi- 
tality have always held the weaker and less fortunate 
as wards that must be protected. Merry Christmas to 
the South, old and new. 

But the West—what of the West, the great, far 
West? In the new counties, and the back counties and 
their back townships, the new settler has special rea- 
sons for a joyful season in the 4Yule-Tide, This year’s 
exceptional harvest has cleared the farms of mortgages 
and things, and has given new life to the county-seat. 
Even if it is a long distance to the church or school- 
house, the Christmas-tree will be well patronized. This 
new settler is used to traveling long distances. If he 
has left the graves of his pioneer ancestors in the older 
States, he has his little ones, or his neighbors, or, per- 
haps, his neighbor’s daughter, to make Christmas 
merry for. He has a stout team and long stretches of 
land to plow. If the snow is on the ground—as it 
should be—and the sleighing is good, and the festivities 
do not cost too much—well, never mind, this far West- 
erner is all right. If he is a miner, a ranch-owner or a 
laborer, it is all the same. He will know when the 
merry season comes. Merry Christmas to the West- 
erner in the Far West! 

On the Pacific Slope—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton—with its climate now genial and dreamy, and anon 
full of vigor, and speculations, and business transac- 
tions with millions in them, the season of Christmas 
greetings will have all the splendor of the Golden Gate, 
with Nob Hill in the neighborhood, and all the hearti- 
ness, the newness and the hopefulness of a brand-new 
State, and another State which is still largely a pioneer 
Tacoma, and Seattle, and Portland, 

have their Christmas for several 
where 


in the Sisterhood. 
and ’Frisco will not 
hours after we have ours here in the far-off East 
these words are penned. Nevertheless—a Merry Christ- 
mas to the ‘* Slope !” 

For all, in all, around all and through it all—for he 
comes very near to being the best son upon whom the 
Gospel of Peace has yet placed its hands in benediction 
and peace-greetings—let us extend a Merry Christmas 
to staid, steady, hard-working and no-nonsense Uncle 
Sam! May he have many, many, and yet again many, 


returns of the same. 2 


CHRISTMAS. 

MMVHERE is a feeling of Christmas in the air, whether 

on the crowded city thoroughfare or in the quiet 
country field, whose gray slopes and hollows wave 
themselves away into the misty wood, whose darkened 
branches and twigs stand as clearly defined against the 
liquid sky as the jagged contour of a black dog against 
a freshly whitewashed hen-house. 

When Christmas has gone the feeling of Christmas 
goes out of the air; but just at the present time the air 
is as full of Christmas as a boarding-house chicken fric- 
assee is full of necks. The solemn cedar, standing mo- 
tionless on the ashen slope behind the farmstead, is as 
suggestive of the return of the blithest holiday of all 
the year as is the line that droops from pole to pole 
heavily weighted with stockings. 

It makes the poor goose ache all over when she 
waddles down the hill to the pond, and finds it frozen 
so hard that she cannot enjoy her customary natato- 
rial dip with the same degree of pleasure that a Rus- 
The goose is full 





sian enjoys his matutinal tallow-dip. 


of silent sorrow, and wonders in her inmost goose 


why, when the turkey was selected as the proper bird 
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for butchering to make an American holiday like 
Thanksgiving, it was not also selected for the Christ- 
mas feast. 

The goose, standing upon the frozen ground, looks 
up through the branches of the gaunt sycamore, and 
observes the turkey dreaming a dream of peace that 
knows no interruption. Oh, how the goose would con- 
gratulate herself if she could only get as high as that 
from the ground. She would stay up there from the 
day before Christmas until the day after, if sne had to 
freeze to the bough and wait for the gentle spring to 
thaw her off. The turkey, looking 
down at the goose when he happens to open one eye, 


come along and 


wonders why the poor, disconsolate bird doesn’t go off 
somewhere on a voyage until after the holidays. The 
turkey never thinks of the water being frozen so thick 
that it will hold a horse or a cow, and will break under 
nothing but a venturesome small boy. 

When the small boy thinks of Christmas he natu- 
rally thinks of skating, even if the Christmas thought 
flits through his mind during the month of July. It is, 
perhaps, as natural for him to think of skating during 
the month of July as it is for him to dwell upon the 
ravishing delights incident to swimming when the bliz- 
zard is moaning about the chimney and waking sad 
melodies in the whiskers of the balsam and the fir. 
And now the small boy goes forth to see if the ice will 
bear, his bosom filled with the same tender yearnings that 
thrill the heart of the iceman, who hies him forth to 
ascertain if the ice is sufficiently thick to cut and store 
a\ wy to sell next summer at a cent a pound, 

It is also the time that the small boys stand before 
the toy-store windows, like so many farmers before the 
window of the establishment in which chickens disport 
in acage and look fondly out upon the bucolic people 
as though to ask them to rescue them from the store, 
and take them out to the dear old farm, where they 
may scratch the garden up all day, and fall asleep upon 
the spinal column of weary beeve when the twilight 
shadows fold the landscape into their sleepy embrace, 
and the holy quiet is disturbed ever and anon 

By the wing of the mosquito, 
As he enters from the damp 
Of the early nightfall dewy, 
For to circle round the lamp 
Just to dry his silken winglets 
In the golden, glowing light, 
Ere he lands upon your forehead 
With his bite, bite, bite. 

The wife of the rector is now fluttering about from 
house to house, as chipper as you please, speaking of 
this and that in the most animated way. 
exhausted all the airy nothings and commonplaces she 
can think of she remarks, timidly : 


After she has 


We'er going to have a Christmas-tree 
For the Sunday-school this year; 

We want it as ful) as possible 
Of good things to appear; 

We want it to bend beneath its weight 
Of playthings fair to see; 

And we'll be obliged if you will send 
To the rector a fleeting V 





And now the housewife—the long-headed woman 
who knows what she is about—is working a pen-wiper 
to give to her husband upon the dawn of our grandest 
holiday. As the pen-wiper will be without value so far 
as money goes, her husband will not be able to grumble 
about its cost to him, as he did about his diamond studs 
lust year; and, as she will not grumble about the price 
he pays for her necklace, there will be peace and har- 
mony on Christmas morn. And she will be as happy in 
the possession of that necklace, as her children will be 
in the possession of their toy sheep, and wax dolls, and 
red sleds. The deaf man will buy his boy a red drum 
and a tin horn—two things that are good all the year 
round, and whose virtues are not confined to a solitary 
And he will blow and drum until the neighbor- 
And he will not stop 


season, 
hood thinks it’s Fourth of July. 
until— 
He observes the goose on the table 
With a feeling of rapture deep, 
And he eats till he’s hardly able 
To battle the billows of sleep. 





Away from home on Christmas Day—did you ever 
experience it ? The rail- 
road man on duty, the soldier in camp or on the fron- 


There are thousands who do. 


tier, the salt-water sailor on the high seas, can only 
The 
ers, sawyers and foremen in the pineries 


think of home and home circle and Christmas. 
choppers, logs 
quite often improvise a ‘* Christmas ” of rare excellence 
Not infrequently venison and other 





at the shanties. 
game grace the festivities. The mining camp, not be- 
ing, like the pineries, a winter institution chiefly, does 
not necessarily miss the comforts of a home Christmas. 
The inevitable traveler, who always starts too late, or 
misses a connection, or gets snow-bound on his train ; 
the man who had special business to attend to that pre- 
vented him from enjoying Christmas at home; the 
party who goes away from home on Christmas Eve- 
well, because he can go home when he has no place else 
to go; the poor outcast of poverty, who has no home, 
and the fugitive from justice, who sojourns abroad from 
prudential reasons—these various classes are not equally 
worthy of kind greetings ; but in the Christmas season, 
perhaps, a happy compromise may be reached by ex- 
tending to them indiscriminately the assurance of our 
most distinguished consideration. 
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THE PRINCE OF 


SANDRINGHAM. 


CHRISTMAS WITH 
WALES 


AT 


PERSONAL friend of the Prince has 
given me the following account of 
Christmas at Sandringham. 

The household is awakened at an 
early hour, for late breakfasting is 
not regarded with any favor by the 
Prince. When the great gong sounds 
a second time, all who have not put 
in an appearance hasten from their 
respective rooms to the dining-room, 
waere breakfast is served. 

The Princess, clad in a soft, gray 
morning-robe, is warming her hands at the fireplace. The 
princesses are too much absorbed in the examination of 
the heap of presents which have come to them from nu- 
merous friends in England and abroad, to think of the 
cold. A large table at one end of the room is loaded with 
all kinds of useful and ornamental trifles, and a huge 
basket close by is filled to overflowing with Christmas 
cards. As for the books, they are legion. On a small 
marble table stand some handsome presents which are of 
more solid nature than those just alluded to. These lat- 
ter belong to the Princess, and while some are of consid- 
erab'e value, a tiny worked mat, very crude and roughly 
made, bearing a funny portrait of the Princess and her 
name in beadwork, with the legend, ‘A Merry Christ- 
mas,” beneath it, has come from a very humble admirer, 
the litte daughter of a poor miner in Northumberland. 
That little maiden will not be forgotten, for in the hall there 
stands a package of good things which the Princess has 
arranged with her own hands, and which will, in due 
course, be sent northwards. 

The barking of dogsand the sound of voices are audible, 
and the Prince, ruddy and hearty, followed by his two sons, 
enters. They have been for an “appetizer” as the Prince 
jocularly terms their matutinal stroll round the farms. 
The Prince wears a thick tweed suit, knickerbockers and 
stockings. 

The guests who are staying in the house now take their 
places, and the meal proceeds. Afterwards, the company 





The Prince carries off some 
The young princes 
way or an- 


disperses in all directions. 
cronies to his den for a cigar and chat. 
and princesses busy themselves in 
other. , 

Prince George invariably expends a vast amount of 
energy in devising and fixing remarkable decorative de- 
designs in evergreens, which generally manage to topple 
down at critical moments. 

The bells from the pretty church across the park sound 
merrily, and clerical matters, in which the Rev. F. Hervey, 
the pet chaplain, is adviser, occupy the attention of most 
of the royal folks and their guests. 

At one o'clock luncheot. .s served, friends from the neigh- 
borhood look in, and a deputation from the village arrives 
with hearty wishes and a Christmas carol. The Prince 
thanks them, and tells them to turn up again in the even- 
ing. Three cheers are delivered with much heartiness, and 
the lads go off singing. 

After luncheon, the Princess and her daughters go out 
for a ten-mile walk. The carriage is used, if snow is on the 
ground. The Prince puts on a thick pair of waterproof 
boots and gaiters, and, accompanied by his sons, starts off 
for a ‘“‘constitutional.’’ Cigars are puffed, plenty of chaff 
indulged in, and a tenant on the Sandringham estate, a 
farmer in flourishing circumstances, being met on the way, 
that worthy is taken in tow and discusses with his royal 
landlord agricultural and kindred matters, in which the 
Princess takes such keen delight. 

On returning to the house, the guests retire to their 
rooms to prepare for dinner. The mansion is a blaze of 
light, and splendid wood fires roar in the hall, as well as 
in all the rooms. Servants innumerable, resplendent in 
royal red livery, bustle about, and the dining-room pre- 
bright and glitteriug caused by 
myriads of wax candles in silver candlesticks and sconces, 
the rays from which fall on the suowy tablecloth, hand- 
some glass and plate and flowers of every hue. 

After dinner the Prince * , as he is fond of 
calling his consumption of tobacco, and the carol singers 
having again performed, and been refreshed and rewarded, 
every one goes to the drawing-room, where merriment 
reigns supreme, the Prince’s hearty langh being frequently 
audible. He enters into all sorts of games and tricks with 
boyish enjoyment, and when a hastily-improvised charade 
is acted in grotesque ‘‘get-ups,”’ he chaffs the performers 
unmercifully. 

Later on, when the ladies have retired for the night and 
the lights are low, the Prince, surrounded by his male 
friends, holds high revel in the privacy of his sanctnm 
Punch flows and tobacco is consumed, stories are 


one 


sents a appearance, 





cigars 


agall 


good 


— . - 
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broached and club-jokes retailed until a late hour, and 
then the master of the 
shakes hands all round, and Christmas Day is over. 

Such is Christmas Day at Sandringham, and it speaks 
well for the simple way the three princesses have been 
brought up. The trio were educated by Mademoiselle 
Vautierand Fraulein Niédel, and, as betits the daughters of 
our royal house, they have learnt to be proficient in sev- 
eral languages at once, and will, consequently, be at their 
They are also very well- 


house says “good-night,” and 


ease in every Evropean court. 
read not only in Engliva, but in French and German lit- 
erature, and have decided musical talent, which has been 
ably fostered by their teacher, the well-known pianiste, 
Mademoiselle Gayrard Pacini, one of the most charming 
and accomplished women of the period. 

Much attention has always been paid to the physical 
development of the three girls; they cain fence, and gen- 
erally make use of the muscles of their healthy, weil 
grown frames; they also enjoy a romp among themselves 
and are not ignorant of the pleasures of a bolster fight in 
the seclusion of the bedroom they have till recently shared 
together—up to the marriage of their sister Louise in Marl- 
borough House. They thoroughly enjoy a country life, and, 
like their mother, have the cool hands that can make firm 
butter, which they have continually done in the dairy at 
the Sandringham home farm, where the Princess of Wales 
has her pet Alderneys and all the daintiest dairy furniture 
her heart can desire. 

All the three princesses are very fond of animals and of 
flowers, and take almost as much interest in the kitchen- 
garden at Sandringham asin the flower-beds. They have 
their special pets among the dogs and birds and horses. 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, especially having had a 
brown mare with a white star on her forehead during her 
This young lady’s firmness and constancy of 


single life. 
character are evidenced by the fact that her attachment 









for Lord Fife was the growth of some five years, and she 
told her grandmother, the Queen, very plainly that if she 
did not marry him, she would never marry anyone. The 
story goes that the Queen thereupon sent for Lord Fife 
Princess Victoria, known at home by the name of ‘ Torie,”’ 

is likely to be the next bride of the “ Wales.’ family 
Princess Maud, or “ Harry,” is often called at 
home, is growing prettier every day and more like her 
royal mother. She is a very bright, lively girl, and full of 
fun. There is a notion afloat that she may 
long be betrothed to Viscount Chelsea, the eldest son of 
Karl and Countess Cadogan, who recently gave £175,000 
for the Culford Hall estate, which comprises ten thousand 

acres, near Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk 
C. S. PELHAM-CI 


as she 


before very 


INTON 


> e+ 
CHRISTMAS WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
By M. CRoFTON. 


of MONG all Dickens’s productions none con- 
nected him so closely and, as it were, 
personally with his readers as those 
Christmas books which, for some 
years, he bestowed upon a delighted 
public, Nowhere 
was he so directiy Intent upon pro- 


young and old 


moting kindliness of feeling among 
men especially good-will to- 


more 


wks wards the poor. Cheerfulness was, 
‘oe from his point of view, twin-sister to 
PP es : 
a: charity, and sulkiness, like selfis 
ness, belonged to the dust-heap of 
“Tom Tiddler’s Ground.’ What more fit th that he 
should mingle such sentiments as these with the holly 


and mistletoe of Christmas, and constitute himself the 
chief minister and interpreter of the good old English 
holiday ? Yet so far am | from agreeing with those critics 
who think that he is hereby lowered to the level of the 
poets of the tea-pot and the plum-pudding, that I am at a 
loss how to express my admiration for this side of his ge- 
nius—tender with the tenderness of Cowper, playful with 
the playfulness of Goldsmith, natural with the naturalness 
That man must be 





of Fieiding. ‘ Christmas-time 
anthrope, indeed,”’ 
like a jovial feeling is not 
pleasant associations are not awakened by the recurrence 
Who can be insensible to the out-pouri 


he says, ‘“‘in whose breast something 


whose mind some 


roused—in 





of Christmas 


of zood feeling and the honest interchange of affectionate 


€ 
3 
attachment which abonud at this season of the yea 
There seems a magic in the very name of ¢ 
Petty jealousies and discords are forgott ‘ fe 


ings are awakened in bosoms to which they have lor 


been strangers; father and son, or brother and siste 
have met and passed with averted gaze or a look of col 
recognition for months before, proffer and return the cor 
dial embrace and bury their past animosities in their pres 
ent happiness. Kindly hearts that have yearned toward 
each other, but withheld by 
pride and self-dignity, are again reunited, and all is kind 
ness and benevolence! Would that Christmas lasted the 
whole year through (as it ought), and that the prejudices 


have been false notions of 


and passions which deform our better nature were never 
called into action among those to whom they should ever 
be strangers.” 

\lready, in one of the sketches he had commended a 
Christmas dinner at which a seat was not denied even to 
“Poor Aunt Margaret paper 
will remember that she had married a poor man without 


Readers of this inimitable 


her parent’s consent, and poverty not being a sufficiently 
weighty punishment for her offense, has been discarded 
by her friends, and debarred the society of her dearest 
relatives. But Christmas has come round, and the un 
kind feelings that have 
tions during the year, have melted away before its genial 
influence like half-formed ice 
It is not difficult in a moment of angry feeling fora parent 
child; but to banish her at a 
period of general good-will and hilarity from the hearth 
round which she has sat 


struggled against better disposi 


beneath the morning sun 


to denounce a disobedient 


on 80 many anniversaries of the 
same day, expanding by slow degrees from infancy to gir] 
hood, and then bursting, almost imperceptibly 
woman, is widely different. The air of 
tude, and cold forgiveness, which her mother has assumed, 


into a 
conscious rectl 
sits ill upon her; and when the poor girl is led in by her 
sister, pale in looks and broken in hope 
for that she could bear, but 
deserved neglect and 


not from poverty, 
from the consciousness of un 

unmerited unkindness—it is easy to 
is assumed. A momentary pause suc 

the girl breaks suddenly from her sister and throws 
herself, sobbing, on her mother’s neck. The father steps 
hastily forward and takes her husband’s hand 
crowd round to offer their hearty congratulations, and 
And what a pict 
ure he gives us of the family dinner on Christmas Day at 
which nothing goes wrong, and everybody was in the best 


see how much of it 


ceeds ; 
Friends 


happiness and harmony again prevail. 


of spirits, and disposed to please and be pleased 

Grandpa relates a circumstantial account of the pu 
chase of the turkey, with a slight digression relative to the 
purchase of previous turkeys, on former Christmas Days, 
which grandmamma corroborates in the minutest particu 
lar. Uncle George tells stories, and carves poultry, and 
takes wine, and jokes with the children at the side-tabkk 
and winks at the cousins who are making love, or being 
made love to, and exhilarates everybody with his good 
humor and hospitality ; 


staggers in with a gigantic pudding, 


and when, at last, a stout servant 
witha sprig of holly 
in the top, there is such a laughing, and shouting, and clap 
ping of little, chubby hands, and kicking up of fat, dampy 
legs as can only be equaled by the applause with which the 
astonishing feat of pouring lighted brandy into mince-pies 
is received by the younger visitors. Then the dessert! and 
the wine! and the fun Such beautiful speec hes, and such 
songs, from Aunt t to 


} 


Margaret’s husband, who turns o 


ve such a nice man, and so attentive to grandmamma! 


Even grandpapa not only sings his annual song with ur 


precedented vigor, but on being honored with an uanani 


mous encore, according to annual custom, actually comes 


out with a new one which nobody but grandmamma cve1 


heard before : grace of acousin, who has 


and a young scape 


been in some disgrace with the old pe ople for certain hei 


omission and commission—neglect 


nous sins of 


and persisting in drinking Burton ale—astonishes every- 


body into convulsions of laughter by volunteering the most 


extraordinary comic songs that ever were heard. And tht 


strain of rational good-\ land 


the evening passes, in a 


cheerfulness, doing more to awaken the sympathies of 


every member of the party in behalf of his neighbor, and 
good feeling during the ensuing vear. 


to perpetuate their 
than half the 
the divines that have eve1 


homilies that have ever been written by half 
lived 

Surely Mr. Pickwick was never more himself than in 
the Christmas festivities at 
that the whole party 


large kitchen, according to an ant 


Dingley Dell It will be re 


membered were assembled in the 





ual custom, on Christ 











mas Eve, observed by M1 Vardle’s forefathers from 
time immemorial. From the center of the ceiling Mr. 
Wardle had suspended a huge branch of misletoe which 
gave rise to a scene of general and most delightful strug 
gling and confusiot In the center of the group, was M1 
Pickwick, now pulled this way, and then that, and first 
kissed on the chin, and then on the nose, and then on the 
spectacles ut it was still more pleasant to see Mr. Pick- 
wick, blindes afterwards w isilk handkerchief 
falling up ag wall, and scrambling 
and going thi lthe mysteries of blindman’s buff, 
W 1 game, until at last hecaught 
oO ud the had to l he blind 
! I th a ness d ag 
that elicited the admiration and applau fall bel 
The poor relations caugh! the people who they thou 
would like it, and when the game flagged, got cang 
themselves. When they were tired of i 
there was a great ime at snap-drago nd } ure 
enough were burned with that ,and all the raisi ere gone 
they sat down by the huge fire of blazing logs, to ub 
stantial supper, and a mig i i ng 
smaller tha i Viish-l tl 
hot apples were hissing and bubbling with ar ok and 
a jolly sound that were perfectly 

“This,” said Mr. Pickwick, look trou his thi 
is, indeed rt 
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THE HOLY FAMILY .—AFTER THE PAINTING BY ETIENNE AZAMBRE. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS. 
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A NIGHT OF HORROR. 


HILE visiting England, in the summer 
of 1887, I had occasion to pass a few 
days at Ploverleigh, a drowsy little 
village some nine miles distant from 
Chester, as the crow flies. Plover- 
leigh is a quaint, yet very ordinary, 

re, With a High street, a ma:- 


a town-hall, and the cus- 





ket-place, i 
tomary proportion of public houses, 





and an ivy-mantled church in the 

center of the village 
i put up at the George and Dragon, an inn famous in 
he old coaching days for post horses, victuals, stabling, 
ind general accommodation of the best English quality 
for man and beast The picturesque courtyard, with its 


le tier of clumsy, balustraded galleries leading to the 


er side; the steep, tiled roofs and broad 





ec rOoOOoOMS On ¢€ 
eaves projecting far over the roadway; the low-ceilinged 


t 
ball, decorated with dangling joints of mutton and dead 





rame: the snug bar, with its inviting array of tankards, 


d kegs, and bottles, and punch-bow]ls; the low-windowed 
)ffee-room, with its tidy red curtains, and its choice col- 
lection of geraniums, and the general air of solid, sleepy 
comfort flavored strongly of Dickens, and of the good old 
times when the mail-coach from London pulled up regu- 
d Dragon to change 





t the George 


, the jovial landlord who has had the 


larly twice a week 
horses. Mr. Burcl 
in for some three-and-thirty years, and who takes a nat 








ural and gratifying pride in its history, informed me that 
it had been in his family since the time of Henry VIL, and, 
e absence of documentary evidence, it requires but a 





¢ 


small stretch of imagination to picture the long line of 


travelers who must have passed the portals of the quaint 


old hostlery in the lapse of four centuries 
Dur tay at Ploverleigh I had been struck with 
an Elizs farmhouse, large and well-built, but evi 
ly neglected, which stood in a neighboring 





10use against the loneliest wold I ever saw, 
Upon inquiry I found that the farm 
house was unoccupied ; that no tenant could be persuaded 
to take the valuable farm, even rent free; and that farm 
and house were going to ruin and decay as rapidly as pos- 


even in those parts 


sible—and all for the simple reason that it was haunted. I 
learned that the house had been occupied by two brothers, 
named respectively, James and Edward Latchford, who 
seemed to have strained human ingenuity to its utmost 
mit in the path of evil, and who were said to have sold 


themselves to the devil, whom, I was repeatedly assured by 
eye-witnesses, immediately upon their decease, made his 
appearance in the form of a huge black crow, accompanied 
by a single clap of thunder, and whisked off their souls to 
his own peculiar domain. I was gravely informed that 
when they were hurriedly interred, without any form of 
burial service yr it is a fact that the clergyman refused 
to officiate over either of the brothers—that mocking 
laughter was heard, apparently under-ground, and that 






the church steeple visibly rocked, as if in anger. If all the 


tales I heard of the blasphemy and wickedness of the two 
rothers were true—tales of shrieking women and piteously 





wailing babes, of tiny skeletons found when the well ran 
dry one hot summer, of impious orgies and blasphemous 








toasts, of fan ur spirits and documents w ritten in blood 
and smelling of sulphur—it is small wonder that the house 
was reputed to be haunted And it is a fact that more 
t in one sturdy farmer took the farm, tempted by the low 

ntal jut that each who entered, and passed the night 


under its gruesome roof, declined to re-enter the unholy 






precincts at ar é 

Now, I had ivs believed t sts were nothing 
more than phantoms of the brai butable to variou 
causes, such as indigestion, defective windows, predatory 
n r or possibly eve mischievonsl disposed persons 

waouerading ir vhite sheets, and the rest of the usual 
vu S I " S t or d I pooh-pooh and 
I cule these old women’s storics I called them, but I 
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itself away undisturbed by 





q Cd eteneccrtiveremeni- ed 
- 


phy Retire, 


declared my intention of sleeping in the house for a week, 
and of effectually laying its ghostly visitants forever. 

Many were the warnings I[ received from the inhabit- 
ants, but I was deaf to their advice, and laughed at the 
spiritualistic performances said to take place nightly at 
the Red House, as it was called. I readily got permission 
from the landlord, Sir Wyndham Savile, to sleep in the 
house, examine it, and, in fact, to use his own words, “‘ to 
do what I pleased with the d—d place.” So, taking my 
bull-terrier, Quilp—a dog 
absolutely devoid of fear 
and an inveterate fighter 
I presented myself at the 
house towards sunset, and 
entered a sitting-room in 
which a bright fire was 
burning. I should mention 
that every preparation for 
my comfort had been at- 
tended to by order of Sir 
Wyndham. The room was 
discolored with damp, the 
paper moldy and torn, the 
furniture antique and 
much worn. Round the 
walls, as high as five feet, 
was acarved oak wainscot, 
ing, but that was the only 
feature in the room at all 
favorable to ghostly phe- 
nomena. Going out into 
the hall I found Quilp run- 
ning up and down in a 
state of great excitement, 
and eagerly sniffing. I 
called him, but he took no 
notice; so 1 caught him up 
in my arms and retreated 
to the room. Upon enter- 
ing this apartment, Quilp’s 
behavior entirely changed, 
and he struggled so vio- 
lently that I had to drop 
him. Standing perfectly straight and stiff upon the 
threshold, he seemed slow ly to follow with his eyes some 
object round the apartment and out of the barred and 
shuttered window ; then giving a visible sigh, as if of re- 
lief, he lay down on the hearth 

It was by now quite dusk, and I must confess I began to 
feel a decidedly ‘‘creepy”’ feeling come over me. This 





would never do. So, piling up the fire with logs, I selected 
an easy chair and settled myself down to read. My friend, 
idlord of the George and Dragon, had provided me 
The evening wore 


the lar 


} 
with all needful creature comforts. 





any spiritual phenomena; 
and, so absorbed was I in 
my book, that it was after 
eleven o’clock ere I rose to 
goto bed. As I crossed the 
room it seemed as though 
the carpet was elevated 
from the floor as if by the 
wind, and to be indented by 
successive footsteps. Quick- 
ly opening the door, I dis- 
tinctly heard the sound of 
hurrying footsteps, but no 
human being was visible in 
the dimly-lighted hall. 

Old country houses have 
generally a door at the foot 
of the staircase, and this 
was no exception to the 
rule. I could hardly repress 
a cry of delight as I found 
that this door was not only 
substantially made, but 
that it had a key. Noise 
lessly I abstracted the key 
a matter of some difficulty, 
for it was very rusty—placed 
it upon my side of the door, 
and hastily turned it. The 
lock creaked and groaned, 
but obeyed the pressure ; 
and I gave an audible 
chuckle as I thought of my 
cleverness. Immediately, 
but in a different note and 
apparently as if frum two 
throats, came an answering 
chuckle or chuckles. | 
turned hastily into the sit 
ting-room, and sought gladly the cheerful companionship 
of Quilp. 

““Who’s afraid, Quilp—are you?’ I asked. The dog 
seemed to understand me, for he wagged his tail courage- 
ously and gave a quick, sharp bark. 

“That’s all right, old chap,’ I said; ‘‘and now we'll 
adjourn.’’ Gathering together my books, I left the room 
and went upstairs, Quilp trotting contentedly ahead. But 
when it came to entering the bedroom he strenuously ob- 





jected, and it was only by force that I could get him in- 
side. I locked the door, pocketed the key, and then turned 
to inspect the room 

It was a long, low room, sparely finished, with a large 
bedstead, the hangings of which I promptly pulled down 
In one corner was an old-fashioned bureau upon which 
stood two lighted candles. A log fire crackled on the 
hearth, lighting up the room with a ruddy glow. Alto- 
gether, though somewhat too barnlike for cosiness, it was 
far from a ghostly-looking bed-chamber. My attention 
was now turned to Quilp, whose behavior was exactly the 
same as upon entering the sitting-room on our arrival 
There was the same intensified gaze, the same apparent 
following of some moving object invisible to me, the same 
quick jump towards the window, and the same shudder of 
relief as if some hideous thing had left the room. At the 
sound of my voice he seemed to return from dreamland, 
and eventually settled down upon the hearth. 

Glancing at my watch, I found it was half-past eleven, 
so placing it under my pillow, for it was a valuable re 
peater, to prevent any ghostly misappropriation, I s 
about undressing and getting into bed. The candles were 
long wax ones, and would burn all night, so I decided t 
keep them alight in case of need. Quilp lay near the door 
and it was with a feeling of confident security that I turned 


round to try to sleep 

I have no recollection of falling asleep, though I sup 
pose I must have dozed, nor have I any idea for how long 
a time I was unconscious. I only know that suddenly I 
was ns wide-awake as ever I was in my life. I distinctly 
heard my name whispered in my ear. Every nerve and 
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faculty of my being seemed in a state of intense activity 
and alertness, but above all was the profound conviction 
that there was another person besides myself in the room. 
I lay, as it were, frozen for a few moments, during which 
I distinctly heard, apparently proceeding from the side of 
the bed, a low, shuddering sigh of the most acute agony. 
That seemed to break the spell which bound me, and, 
springing hastily out of bed, I called loudly to Quilp. He 
came running eagerly and looked inquiringly in my face. 
My courage returned to me, and my reason was in arms 
against this clever juggling. I thoroughly examined the 
room, taking up the carpet and moving the bureau. TIeven 
opened the door and threw the light of my candle into the 
dark passage. Again there came the sound of hurrying 
footsteps, but nothing further to explain the mystery. I 
was in the act of closing the door, when I distinctly felt 
something brush past me into the passage. I darted out, 
calling to Quilp, and searched eagerly, even shouted ; but 
the only response was the sound of mocking laughter, pro- 
ceeding apparently from the room I had just quitted. I 
re-entered ‘he room, completely puzzled, and greatly an 
noyed at eing so cleverly befooled. Wrapping my rug 
about me, Isat in a chair before the fire, trying to find 
some rational excuse for the phenomena I was the victim 
of. Suddenly, the room began to darken—or rather it was 
not so much the room which grew darker as that the can- 
dles, and even the fire, lost their light. Again came the 
faint, shnddering moan, followed this time by the wail of 
an infant. Then in the darkest corner of the room I saw 
athing. My eyes riveted upon it—I could not move them. 
I cannot describe it; it was dark and shadowy, something 
in form like a man, but stunted and misformed. I seemed 
to feel, though I could see no eyes, albeit its searching gaze 
burnt into my very soul. I felt a sense of intense horror, 
of repulsion and loathing such as baffles description. As 
I gazed, it grew taller and larger, but still shadowy and 
indefinite, until it reached the ceiling. Then it seemed to 
gather itself together, while I collected all my powers of 
will in determined opposition to its baleful gaze, as it 
slowly passed by me. I turned to watch it. It reached 





the window. It was gone! Again there came the wail- 
ing cry as of mother and child; again the mocking laugh- 
ter. Then, slowly as it had receded, the light returned to 
the candles, the fire; and the room was again as if noth- 
ing had occurred. Was I mad or dreaming? I passed my 
hand over my brow. I felt the need for companionship of 
some one to whom I could speak. I called to Quilp and 
turned towards the hearth-rug. Horror! surprise! an- 
guish !—all contended with each other as I found my fa- 
vorite lying upon his back on the hearth-rug, his eyes 
glazed, his tongue protruding; he was dead. The hateful 
thing was no miasma of the mind. Quilp, too, had seen 
it, and the horror of the sight had killed him, for I could 
find no wound or injury in any way to account for his 
death. Besides the look of the stained eyeballs, the dis- 
tended lips, the bristling back—all were eloquent of fear 
in its acutest form. 

Sleep, even lying down, was out of the question, where 
every nerve and every intelligence were so keenly alert; 
so I sat before the fire partially undressed, and too agi- 
tated for anything but incessant watchfulness. After a 
time it occurred to me to look atmy watch. Mechanically 
I touched the spring of the repeater, but there was no re- 
sponse. The watch had stopped exactly at twelve. Think- 
ing I had omitted to wind it up, I inserted the key. It was 
fully wound, but it would not go. This, too, impressed me 
greatly, for it was a faultless time-keeper, and had never 
before failed me. 

As I stood with the useless watch in my hand, again 
came the hurrying footsteps, the warning light, the muf- 
fled moan, the dark, formless, awful thing. Again it grew 
and expanded, but this time instead of moving past me it 
seemed to fill the whole room, and I could distinctly dis- 
tinguish the baleful glare of a pair of eyes. The room 
seemed to me to reel and to rock. On allsides came fiend 
ish, mocking laughter, with every now and then a shud- 
dering, lifeless wail. The terror seemed to stalk triumph- 
antly into the room to lay its cold, clammy hand upon my 
forehead where the perspiration stood out in big beads, 
and claim me for its own. I could bear no more, but with 
a cry of horror huddled cn my clothes, snatched up the 
light, hastened downstairs and into the hall until I came 
to the open door of the sitting-room. The fire had burned 
low, but still cast out sufficient glow to dimly light the 
room. Upon the table, where I had left it, was a bottle 
of whiskey. I hastily poured out half a tumblerful of the 
raw spirit, and with a shaking hand raised it to my lips 
todrink. I was standing opposite a large pier-glass, and 
inadvertently glanced into it. It appeared asif the glass 
were merely a framed opening, through which I cou!’ see 
into an apartment beyond. The room was dimly lit, but 
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I could distinctly see a long table covered with eatables 
and drinking-cups. At the head of the table sat two men, 
evidently brothers, from the strong resemblance they bore 
one another, and some three or four men of the small 
farmer type. They seemed drinking some toast; but what 
held me motionless was the sight immediately behind the 
two brothers, of the hateful thing of the upstairs room. 
A murmur of the same fiendish laughter, and the scene 
dissolved like breath upon a mirror, only to change into a 
vault, arched and damp. One of the two brothers held in 
his hands a tiny infant; the other, a large wrap or shaw] 
At the feet of each in turn knelt in agonized entreaty a 
female form. With rough gesture the elder man thrust 
her aside, and she sank to the ground; then—but I could 
stand no more. I hurried away, the mocking laughter 
still ringing in my ears. Out into the open—anywhere—I 
cared not where, so long asI left far behind me the ac 
cursed house. At the George and Dragon I packed up my 
things, took the next train, and was only too thankful to 
find myself back again in the familiar bustle of London. 

I have never read Lord Lytton’s “Strange Story,” 
which they tell me somewhat resembles my experiences 
I do not ask anybody to believe this story; even to myself 
it seems impossible; but it happened, for all that, and I 
don’t want it to happen again. SYDNEY SCROPE. 


—— +e 


SANTA CLAUS’S DILEMMA. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


INDEED, I'm really at a loss 
To know just what to do, 

To please the precious little one 
From here to Kalamazo 

I used to give them humming-tops 
And marbles by the score 

These things were once appropriate 


The which they are no more 


Once on a time, that’s long ago, 
The children all were led 

On Fancy’s chain by character 
Composed of ginger-bread 

They used to feast on popcorn-balls, 





And romp in wildest glec, 
While playing house upon ‘the rug 
With playthings left b ae. 


But now, the soldier made of lead 





Is looked upon with scorn, 
As are the nodding elephai t 
And prancing unicorn 
They want bits of machinery, 
That only go by steam, 
The scientific toys are those 
Of which they daily dream. 


Besides, they use great-sounding words, 
And like old lawyers talk, 

And smoke the baleful cigarette 
When they go forth to walk 

They're fond of novels, theaters, 
And for that reason, lo! 

The circus and the picture-boo 


It seems, have got to ro. 


I think the proper thing to do 
Is not to give these toys, 
Because they are superfluous 
For little girls and boys 
I think the best thing I can do 
Is just to take with me 
The works of Mill and Hamerton, 
To glad the child of three 
The children of this epoch are 
Not fond of childish things, 
Which woful fact about my h« 
A heavy boding brings 
My pretty toys are all in vain, 
And some of therm insist, 
With wondrous vim, that really 
I don’t at all exist 
I'm puzzled to the very core, 
I think I am in vain, 
My mission I had better change, 
This fact to me is plain 
Indeed, I'm really at a loss 
To know just what to do 
To please the precious little one 
From here to Kalamazoo 
- ~o+ 
HOME DECORATION FOR YULETIDE. 
HE time of all times to decorate our 
homes and hearths is at merry Yule 
tide, when, with holly branch and 
mistletoe, we make our Christmas 
green; Wich flowers we make it 
sweet and bright; with gifts we 
make it bountiful, and with peace 
on earth, good-will toward men, w 


make life worth living. 

Few there are that can afford a 
Christmastide and cheer to be with 
out a touch here and there of hom« 
decoration. Ever so smalla branch 
of holly, or sprig of mistletoe, or bit 
of evergreen will answer. But to those who would know 
how pretty and pleasing combinations can be made of 
simple and inexpensive materials, the following sugges 
tions will prove of considerable service and value 

Ropes of evergreen sprigs are fashioned into wreaths 
for decorating banisters or pillars 
by taking strong twine and fastening it at one end. Then 
lay the sprigs around the twine, tying them on with sm: 
string, so that the leaves of one sprig conceals the sten 





These ropes are made 


of those already fastened, and so on, until the rope is of 
the desired length. A fine wire can also be used to fast 
the sprigs on the twine in place of cord. See that 
leaves all turn in one direction 

Half-wreaths or garlands are made on barrel hooy 
Borderings for doorways, mirrors or panels should be flat 


and they are made by sewing leaves on strip 
paper. Letters and monogran h i 
paper, and the leaves sewed on 

Holly is, of course, the queen of eve ‘ W 
branches of bright red berrie wit! I | 
its curved leaves, holly is par excell Yea 


holly used in our homes and churche ’ 
from England, but most of it now comes f1 





ern States. The best way to show off the 
them strung in bunches, which shou he fastene I 
and there about the festoor 
When holly berries are scarce, the « 
the mountain ash make a very 
the bittersweet ne, with its cluste r r 
can always be used with effect Ir { 
pine can be gathered in lor pieces vi 
bined with the bittersweet vine, makes the 1 
kind of wreaths for decorating the banister 
pillars or columns 
Other useful materials for home ecora 
laurel, autumn leaves, dried ferns, d1 
the seed of many wild grasses and wee 
tions are more striking than that of scarlet antumn lea 
with dark, rich leavesof ivy. For wa 
leaves can be used with good effect in con 


dried ferns. 


Jars or vases filled with dried ears of grair 
with cat-tails, wild grasses and wee with mour 
berries to give a dash of color, look we vesicle 


place or in corners of a room. The dries 
' 





clematis, hung head downward, a ma nt il 
decorations for bouquets. Home-made jar d vase 
be fashioned out of heavy card-board \V hgr 
such as is found on old logs and boards, ¢ 

glued on 

White cotton wool ommol! u p 
First cut out the designs o s t 
which paste the cotton woo] r tl | } 
pull the wool out in order to give a fluffy appearance 
should then be sprinkled over with a f powder 
nixture of Epsom salts and beer gives a ite 
Another style IS to dip dried Wrains At | Tih t to 
strong solution of alum, which leaves a depo of ec 
als After shaking, the earscan beg ed or bronzed v 
iquid paint 

Rice decoration can be made to resemble cary 
ir white coral. It looks well when placed at an elevat 

over mantelpieces and doorways The best way 
the design in cartridge paper, which should ved 
foundation. Then cover it with thick, wa | 
which grains of rice are poured so a 
evenly together After the desig fi 
fluous grains can be removed with a } 

Thus half the pleasure and most of the rm 
rating the home for Christmas depends almost 
upon the display of taste and originality, a 
reasonable Jimit to the pretty conceits and odd de 


we may have, if we gather the abundant materials wl 
Nature so generously provides for us in the fa 
—_ >->o< 
TULLIVER CONTEST 
LAWRENCE, MAss., D 


Epiror ‘ONCE A WEE! 
DEAR Sin: The beautifal gold wate 


MAGGIE 





ceived. I am surprised ar grat ifles r 
fortune I hardly know how to thank you ) 
the German fairy story the good things a happe 
* Gold-Mari« and the nom-de-plume prove 
nate for me Please accept my warm thanks and my 
dial good wishes for ONCE A WEEK 
Yours sincere] 
M y | I 
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THE answers sent in by the f ‘ rnamed | 
have been adjudged so excellent that we gladly pu 


their pen names: Hazel Wilde, Dorothea, Jessamine, M 
Endeavor, Polly Ryder, l 
Charlotte Martindale, H. I 


abel Stuart, ] 


rite Z. E. H., Mollie Moonshine, Br Ce a, ( 
Rexford, Gypsy, Dorothy, Ella Stapletor F. Cat 
ton, Hafel, Ruth Ravenscroft, Nemo, Mrs. Steele P 
Eva, Serepta Heman, Anita, Abra Fitzgera MI 
Doyton, Lillian Harwood, M. E. Darling, \ ' 
Mollie Dorr, Jere h Brown, J. S., Sidne \ 

Lucie Flore \ N iW 1, ¢ \ (; 
Daphne Downe, Olena, M t, Phoebe | ( er, A 
N. B., Fidelity, M. C. D., Tel om 1 er, P 
eer, Fordia, Beatrice Mat vs, Yer B Ruth R 


Virginia Dare, Lavilla, I em! Va 
Elbridge, E. W. E., Myrow, Margaret M e. Cee 





Salle, E. W. Cherill, Miss G.. France Elk ir, Stey 
Jerome, Elise G. Leonard. Barrington, Esther W 
Myrtle, K. Aimée, Louise Waldron, Room 29, | 

la Verdee, George ] it, Madeline. Dorothy A ¥ 
ne Laken, P nm. x 1] 
da, Judith, iden H | = 
Pettit, F. F., i hapn \ N 

tlouta, P. O. Box 7 Duluth. Haze H \ ( 
Los Angelino, Virginia Wetmore, Rt deg 

Burne, Mary L’Aug, Marion | o 

A. B. K., Jane Paswrapo, Isabe | | ( 


V. V., Reva, Nellie Brown, Josep ( 


F., Victoria Hilda, Margué 
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A MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
A STORY FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
LIA MAGRUDER 


By Jt 


T was the last 
day of the 
long sum- 
mer vaca- 

tion, and 
5 Will For- 

/ } rest, in com- 

pany with 

several other 
lads of about 


\— ig his own age, 
Vd was celebra- 
™ ting the oc- 

casion, in a 

manner 

highly satis- 
A factory to 

himself, by 

going to the 

circus. It 

was not a 

particularly 
fine performance, but a circus 18 a circus, 
and Will, at sixteen, was by no means too 
old to enjoy it. True, he had often seen 
better menageries, and the trapeze per- 
formance was only moderate, and the clown 
undeniably stale; but the riding was ex- 
tremely good, and there was one little 
equestrienne, a slender girl of about eight 
or ten, who caught his attention and kept 
it enchained every time she appeared. Her 
riding was seumething remarkable, but it 
was not so much that as a fairy-like light- 
ness and grace in her movements that cap- 
tivated the boy’s fancy In the fleeting 
glimpses that he caught of her face he 
could see that it was not only pretty and 
delicate, but also timid and distressed. 
rhe feats she had to enact were only the 
old tricks, but they were too daring for a 

\ild like that, and Will soon worked him- 
lf into a very sympathetic state over her 
listurbed and agitated little face, which 
she happened to turn full upon him as she 
was leaving the ring. There was something 
of the knight-errant in his temperament, 
and he felt an instinct, then and there, to 
set about redressing the wrongs of this lit- 
tle maid. After the spangled curtain had 
fallen to behind her, however, he made an 
effort to get rid of this feeling, and the 
merriment of his companions, and a goo¢ 
joke that the clown got off just then, which 
he really had never heard before, helped 
him to de so. Some of his qualms re- 
little later, when, being near 
the entrance curtain, he sawa great, brutal- 
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looking man administer a sharp cuff to one 
of the poor little ‘‘supes,’”’ who happened 
to get in his way The chap was tough 


and wiry, and didn’t seem to mind it; but 
it was horrible to think of the possibility 
that that poor, little, sad-eyed rider might 
be in the power of this brute, or some one 
like him. However, this was not the Age 
of Chivalry and he was not a wandering 
knight any more than this girl was e cap- 
tive princess, and it would be neither prac- 
tical nor poetical for him to set about re- 
dressing her wrongs, and so he resolutely 
put the matter out of his head, though the 
child’s appealing eyes haunted him, even in 
his dreams that night. 

Next morning, before dawn, he set off for 
school, feeling seriously conscious that a 
great deal of fun was behind him and a 
great deal of work before him. He was in 
good condition for it, however, and meant 
to study hard, although he was not without 
some prospective diversion in connection 

eral present of money which his 
grandmother had given him at parting. 
Poor old grandmother !—he wondered why 
i hat she was generally so cold and 
hard. This present had been a great sur- 
prise, although Will knew she had “ lots of 
tin,’’ as he would have expressed it; but she 
had not only refrained, in general, from giv- 
ing presents, but frowned severely on every 
species of boyish amusement, especially 
and conspicuously circuses. It was odd 
about that note she had slipped into his 
hand last night! sudden impulse had 
seemed to seize and dominate her when 
he had gone up to tell her good-bye, be- 
stowing upon her, half unconsciously, one 
of the hearty hugs he was scattering promis- 
cnuously among the family. Something in his 
er had seemed to move herstrangely, 
looked eagerly at him and then 
r, and had said in a low tone to 


with a li 











for she 








at his 
the latter 
He has Will’s very cyes, at times;”’ and 
it was after that that she had given him the 
money 
Finding himself alone with his father, 
terward, Will had asked for an explana- 
{ said 


a 
tion of what his grandmother hac 
about his eyes 

“She was speaking of your Uncle Will,” 
Mr. Forrest had answered, with grave con- 
“he was her youngest child and 
her favorite, and he gave hera great deal 
of trouble, and came to a very sad end. 
She rarely mentions him, even to me.” 

After this Will had pursued the subject 
no further; but now as he sat, alert and 
animated, in the train, among the sleepy 
passengers who had been traveling all 
night, be fell to thinking it all over and 
wondering what his scapegrace uncle had 
done, when suddenly his attention was ar- 
rested by a somewhat familiar look in the 
profile of a man who sat two seats ahead of 
him. He was big and dark and rough- 
and, while Will was puzzling his 


straint: 


looking 





brain to think where he could have seen 
him, a glance at the figure that shared the 
man’s seat revealed it allinaflash. It was 
the cireus-man he had seen yesterday, and, 


s side, was the little bare-back rider! 
spangled skirt and bhoddice were ex- 
nged for a shabby cotton dress, and the 
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floating curls were plaited away under a 
close little hat, and the eyes, whose pathetic 
expression had so touched him, were closed, 
as if in sleep. But what a weary, pale little 
face it was, and, even now, how troubled 
its expression! All the feeling of cham- 
pionship which the boy had smothered yes- 
terday sprang into life again, and he was 
just casting about in his mind how he could 
make an effort to help her, when the man 
rose, and, bidding the little girl, in a surly 
tone, not to move from her seat until his 
return, he walked off and vanished in the 
smoking-car. 

The slight motion of acquiescence which 
the child had made, in response to his 
words, showed that she had not been really 
asleep, and no sooner had her compan- 
ion disappeared than she sat upright, look- 
ing about her with a glance of terrified dis- 
tress, which Will’s honest, sympathetic 
eyes caught and retained. The seat be- 
tween them was occupied by an old woman 
who was fast asleep, and the one in front of 
the child was vacant, and so Will saw that 
his opportunity had come. That friendly 
look, which she seemed somehow to com- 
prehend, was the first step; and the second 
was to move quietly from his seat to the one 
at her side. Then he turned to her, and 
said in a voice that matched his honest 
eyes: 

“T see you’are in trouble. Don’t be 
afraid to tell me about it, and I will help 





you. I saw you ride at the circus, yester- 
day, and I dare say they treat you badly, 
and you'd like to get away. Is this su? 
Tell me.” 

There was still that timid look in the big 
blue eyes, but Will could see that a glim- 
mer of hope now mingled with it. 

“*My mother is dead,” she said, the sudden 
tears brimming up. ‘She took care of me 
and would not let them hurt me, but now 
they are all cruel tome. Sometimes I am 
so sick and weak and hungry, and they 
make me ride whether I want to or not; 
and if Isay no, Mr. Murphy shakes me, and 
lam so frightened.”’ 

“The blackguard!” said Will, hotly. 
“Murphy? Is he the man that was with 
you just now?” 

She nodded, looking over her shoulder 
timidly. 

‘“*What has he got to do with you ?”’ said 
Will. ‘‘ You’re not related to him ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied the child, as if horri- 
fied at the suggestion. 

* Are any of the people in the circus re- 
lated to you? Have they any real right to 
you?’ 

‘““No. There was no one but mother, and 
when she died——” 

She ceased, as if that had been the end 
of all things. 

“Why haven’t you left them before this?” 
asked Will. 

‘*IT had nowhere to go,”’ she answered, the 
sobs rising. ‘‘I would have begged in the 
streets rather than stay on, but Mr. Murphy 
told me I could never go anywhere that he 
could not find me, and he said when he did 
he’d beat me—like I’ve seen him beat the 
ponies and dogs, to make them act.” 

Will’s brow contracted a moment in in- 
tense thought. 

‘“*Have you any relations in the world 
that you know of ?”’ he asked. 

“No; there was no one but mother.” 

“Then Pll tell you exactly what to do,” 
said Will, in a very resolute tone. ‘The 
train will stop at a station in a minute or 
two, and you will get out with me. I will 
take you to my home, and my mother and 
sisters will be good to you, and make you 
well and strong. It is the only way to es- 
cape that brute, and no harm shall happen 
to you, on my honor as a gentleman.” 

It is probable that the poor little circus- 
child’s experience of honorable gentlemen 
was but meager, and that the grandilo- 
quence of Will’s look and tone were lost 
upon her. The boy undoubtedly felt his 
importance. It was a daring thing he had 
resolved upon —something uncommonly 
like kidnapping. What a description he 
would have to give to the fellows at school, 
of the way he had ‘“‘ Charley Rossed”’ a poor 
little injured circus-rider ! 

“The train is stopping,” said Will now, 
in a very positive tone. ‘Come quietly 
with me, or your only chance will be 
gone ’”’ 

“Oh, but Mr. Murphy !”’ she said, in a ter- 
rified whisper. ‘‘ He told me he would beat 
me.”’ 

“Just let him try it!” retorted Will, fe- 
rociously. He did not stop to consider the 
absurdity of astripling of sixteen proclaim- 
ing defiance to that great, berly brute; but 
the knights-errant of old thought nothing of 
giants and dragons, and, after all, their 
greatest force lay in the spirit that animated 
them, and it was that very same spirit that 
had entered into this lad now 

And so, by the very power of this will, he 
bore the frightened little creature off. It 
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was a small station, chill and quiet in the 
early morning air, and when Will found 
himself standing, with the child’s hand in 
his, on the long plank platform, he did feel 
one moment’s sickening dread lest the hated 
Murphy should appear. Very unknight- 
like this may have been, but the terror was 
for the child, not himself. 

But now the whistle blew, and the engine 
puffed, and the great train whirled away, 
and Will realized, with a bounding heart, 
that the first and most hazardous step in 
his undertaking was triumphantly passed. 
Speaking to the child in brave words of 
comfort and encouragement, he took her 
off with him to the ticket-office to inquire 
when a train would pass, going back to the 
city. To his delight, he learned that there 
was one expected almost immediately. In- 
deed, it could be heard already in the dis- 
tance. There was no possibility now of 
Murphy’s having missed the child and 
voarded the next returning train, to look 
for her—a dread which had suggested itself 
to him. Grandmother’s present proved a 
boon, indeed, as he went bo .dly and bought 
two tickets back to town. And then, al- 
most before he had time to realize the 
change of scene, he and his little companion 
were whirling away from Murphy and dan- 
cer, to home and safety. 

Her first terrors and misgivings ever the 
child grew gay and animated, and showed 
her natural disposition to be a bright and 
merry one. Will explained to her that she 
was to stay with them always (not without 
some lurking distrust of the confidence of 
his own words) and she seemed uncom- 
monly well pleased to hear of the arrange- 
ment, and then he made her tell him all she 
could remember of her life. Her mother, it 
seemed, had been dead only a short while. 
She was a rider, too, the child said. Oh, a 
beautiful rider—better than any of them, 
until she got sick! As to her father, she 
only knew that he had died when she was 
a baby. 

“I’ve got a picture of him in a little 
locket,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I’ve got a paper, 
which mother fastened under the lining of 
my hat, when she was first taken sick, and 
told me always to take care of it. She said 
she was going to tell me what to do with 
it if anything happened to her; but she 
never did. One day she had 4 fall—she was 
too sick to ride, any way; but they made 
her go, and so she fell, and they brought 
her back where I was, with the blood pour- 
ing out of her mouth. She tried to speak 
to me, but all ITcould understand was the 
word letter, and I never knew what she 
meant.” 

‘*Have you got the letter and the locket 
still?” asked Will. 

To his great satisfaction the child an- 
swered that she had. He remained silent 
and thoughtful a little while, and then: 

‘You must be hungry, I reckon,” he said. 
“We'll just about strike breakfast at 
home.” 

This idea brought with it certain misgiv- 
ings which he had not had time to think of 
before. Wouldn’t grandmother blaze at 
the thought of his bringing this circus- 
child into the house? And suppose his 
father should reprimand him in the severe 
way he sometimes had! And suppose his 
mother and sisters should treat the child 
like any common beggar, and send her to 
the kitchen to receive her food and her do- 
nation of clothes! He couldn’t tell why it 
was, but that thought made him very an- 
gry. There was something about this child 
that made it seem an outrage. 

When the train stopped, finally, and Will 
got out with his little charge, he was con- 
scious of eyeing every policeman he saw 
with suspicion. As long as they were in 
the station it seemed imminently probable 
that Murphy had telegraphed to have them 
stopped and lodged in jail; but once they 
were outside, with the wide, familiar avenue 
stretching before them, his fears vanished, 
and he felt consciously invigorated by the 
success of his undertaking. He managed 
to keep up this cheerful feeling, while he 
conducted his little charge up the broad 
stone steps of his home, and tried the front 
door. It was unlocked, and he entered qui- 
etly and led the way into the library, which 
was unoccupied. The —— little girl was 
so overwhelmed by the beauty and stillness 
of her surroundings that she could do noth- 
ing but gaze around her in bewilderment. 
Promising to return to her presently, Will 
parted from her, with a nod and smile in- 
dicative of a degree of confidence he did 
not altogether feel, and marched straight 
into the dining-room, where the family was 
assembled at breakfast. 

Various and diverse were the expressions 
of surprise with which he was greeted. 
Father looked severe, but mother looked 
encouraging, while, as for grandmother, 
her expression said as plainly as words that 
she had never thought this boy would come 
to any good! His little sisters would have 
flown to him in delighted welcome, but 
their father ordered them to keep their 
seats until Will had given some explana- 
tion of his conduct. 

‘I am ready to do so, sir,” said Will, 
looking very handsome and manly, as he 
stood, with his hat in his hand, and his 
healthy young cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment. And then, very simply and frankly, 
he told hisstory, warming so with his theme 
that he felt that no one could possibly re- 
fuse to countenance and sympathize with 
what he had done. Every one listened with 
interest, and Will could see that his mother 
and sisters cordially indorsed him — as 
plainly as he could see that his grandmother 
angrily disapproved, and that his father was 
suspending judgment. 

At the close of the recital, Mr. Forrest 
said, abruptly: 

‘“*Where is the child ?” 

“ Waiting in the library, sir.” 
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, “And what do you propose to do with 
her?” 

“Why, father,” said Will, in a crestfallen 
tone, ‘“‘ I never doubted that you and mother 
would take care of her.” 

“Indeed !”’ said Mr. Forrest. ‘ Well, I 
have ay about as much to take care of 
already as I know what to do with, and 
since you have taken this young woman on 
your shoulders, perhaps you w in obligingly 
charge yourself with her future mainte- 
nance and support.” 

The boy felt really wounded, but he would 
not show it. 

“I certainly shall, sir,” he answered, 
bravely. “If nothing better can be done, 
an orphan asylum would be a paradise to 
her after the life that she has led.” 

“And quite the proper place for her, too !”’ 
put in grandmother, sternly. ‘I hope you 
will be made to feel the consequences of 
your rash conduct. It all comes from that 
impulsive nature of yours, which should be 
curbed. I’ve seen enough of the folly of 
yielding to impulse.” 

“Go and bring the little girl in here, 
Will,” said his mother. ‘“ Never fear but 
that we will be kind to her.” 

As the boy was passing near his father’s 
chair, on his way out, he was surprised 
when the latter rose and took his hand. 

“Your mother is right,’ he said. ‘‘ We 
will not fail in kindness to your little pro- 
tegée, and I will say, my boy, that there is 
nothirg in your conduct to be ashamed of, 
I think. A little rash, it may have been, 
but your motive was to rescue the op- 
pressed, and if you are indicted for kid- 
napping your father’ll stand by you.” 

The words were spoken lightly, but there 
was a look in Mr. Forrest’s eyes that gave 
Will a throb of keen satisfaction. 

‘“Thank you, sir,’ he said; and then, un- 
able to say more, he returned to the library, 
took the child by the hand, and led her 
across the hall into the dining-room and 
straight up to his father. 

“Here is the little girl, sir,” he said; 
“and I dare say she is hungry.”’ 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. For- 
rest, taking the child’s hand kindly. 

“Willie,” she answered, fearlessly. 

** And your other name ?” 

** Willie Forrest,” she said, as if the sur- 
name were quite a matter of course. 

There was an exclamation of surprise 
from every one; but grandmother showed 
it most. She rose from her seat, and took 
a step forward, then stopped, supporting 
herself by the table. 

‘““Was your mother called Mrs. Forrest ?” 
Mr. Forrest asked. 

““She was called Mademoiselle Clemen- 
tine in the ring,” said the child; “ but her 
real name was Mrs. Forrest. I am named 
Willie, after my father, who is dead.” 

“You said the child had a letter,” said 
grandmother, turning to Will, and speak- 
ing in a low, excited tone. 

“Yes,” said Willie, ‘Ihave. It is sewed 
in my hat. You may look at it,” she 
added, speaking to Will as if she recognized 
that he had the first right to her confidence. 

She took off her hat, and began to pull at 
the lining, and when Will came to her as- 
sistance and cut the stitches with his knife, 
a letter fell to the floor. As the boy stooped 
and picked it np, he saw, to his amazement, 
that it was addressed in full to his grand- 
mother. When he announced this fact, in 
a bewildered tone, the old lady came for- 
ward, and seized the letter and retired with 





it to a window, where she read it, with her 
back to them all. Presently she turned, 
and, in a voice hoarse with suppressed feel- 
ing, asked the child: 

“Where is the locket your mother gave 

you ?” 
” Willie put her hand up to her neck, and 
drew forth a little worn gold chain, from 
which a small gold locket hung. Grand- 
mother made a motion to reach it, but fell 
exhausted into a chair. 

“Go to her, my child,” said Mr. Forrest, 
in a voice that was unsteady, too, and 
Willie went forward and held out the 
locket. 

The withered old hands shook painfully 
as grandmother bent and touched it; but 
when the lid flew open and the face within 
was revealed, she uttered a loud cry, and, 
falling on her knees, clasped the child to 
her heart. 

At a motion from her husband, Mrs. For- 
rest took her two little girls by the hand, 

(Concluded on page 15.) 
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ANATHEMATIZE 


offering made and set up in a temple : an 
ecclesiastical curse : any person or thing 
a matized. [Gr. ana, up, tithémi, 


to set. | 
ANAT HE MATIZE, an-a’them-at-iz, v.t. to 
pronounce accursed, 


ANATOMIC, -AL, an-a-tom’ik, -al, adj, re- 
lating to anatomy. 

ANATOMIZE, an-a’tom-iz, v.t. to dissect a 
body : (fig.) to lay open minutely. [From 
ANATOMY. 

ANATOMIST, an-a’tom-ist, n. one skilled 
in anatomy. 

ANATOMY, an-a’tom-i, n. the art of dis- 
secting any organized body: science of 
the structure of the body learned by’ dis- 
section. [Gr. ana, up, asunder, temnd, 
to cut. | 

ANBURY, an’ber-i, . a disease in turnips, 
in which the root becomes divided into 
a number of parts—hence the popular 
name FINGERS AND TOEs. [From A.S. 
ampre, a © rooked swelling vein. ] 

ANCESTOR, an’‘ses-tur, 2. one from whom 
a person has descended : a forefather.— 
fem. AN'CESTRESS.—adj. ANCES’TRAL. [O. 
Fr. ancestre—L. antecessor—ante, before, 
cedo, cessum, to go.] 

ANCESTRY, an’ses-tri, m. a line of ances- 
tors: lineage. 

ANCHOR, angk’ur, 7. a hooked iron instru- 
ment that holds a ship by sticking into 
the ground: (fig.) anything that gives 
stability or security.—v.t. to fix by an 
anchor: to fasten.—v.i. to cast anchor : 
to stop, or rest on. [Fr. anere—L. ancora 
—Gr. angkyra, from angkos, a bend—root 
angk, bent. Conn. with ANGLE. | 

ANCHORAGE, angk’ur-aj, n. ground for 
anchoring : duty” imposed on ships for 
anchoring. 

ANC HORET, ang’kor-et, ANCHORITE, 
ang’kor-it, . one who has withdrawn 
from the world: a hermit. [Gr. anachd- 
rétés—ana, apart, chdred, to go.] 

ANCHORITISH, ang-k6-rit’ ish, adj. of or 
pertaining to an anchorite, or his mode 
of life: anchoretic. ‘Sixty years of 
religious reverie and anchoritish self- 
denial.” — De Quincey. 

ANCHORITISM, ang’ké6-rit-izm, n. the 
state of being secluded from the world: 
the condition of an anchorite. 

ANCHORLESS, ang’ker-les, adj. being 
without an anchor: hence, drifting: un- 
stable. ‘*‘My homeless, anchorless, un- 
supported mind.”—Charlotte Bronte. 

ANCHOVY, an-chd’vi, n. a smali fish of 
the herring kind from which a sauce is 
made, [Sp. and Port. anchova; Fr. an- 
chois. Of doubtful ety.] 

ANCIENT, 4n’shent, adj. old: belonging 
to former times.—n.pl. AN’CIENTS, those 
who lived in remote times: in B., elders. 
—adv. AN'CIENTLY. —i. AN’CIENTNESS. 
[Fr. ancien—Low L. antianus, old—L. 
ante, before, prob. conn. with AND. See 
ANTIQUE. } 

ANCIENT, an’shent, n. (obs.) a flag or its 
bearer : ensign. [Corr, of Fr. en- 
seigne. See ENSIGN. ] 

ANCILL ARY, an’sil-ar-i, adj. subservient. 
[L. ancilla, a maid-servant. | 

ANCORIST, ang’k6-rist, n. one withdrawn 
from the world: a hermit: an anchoret, 
or anchoress. ‘A woman lately turned 
an ancorist.”—Fuller. 

AND, and, conj. signifies addition, and is 
used to connect words and sentences: in 
M.E. it was used for if. [A.S., and in 
the other Teut. lang. : prob. allied to L. 
ante, Gr. anti, over against. | 

ANDANTE, an-dan’te, adj., going easily : 
moderately slow: expressive. [It.—an- 
dare, to go. 

ANDIRON, and’‘i-urn, ». the iron bars 
which support the ends of the logs in 
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first week, 


a wood-fire, or in which a spit turns. | 


[Ety. dub. ] 


| 
| 
| 


ANECDOTAL, an’ek-dot-al, ANECDOTI- | 


CAL, an-ek-dot’i-kal, adj., in the form of 


an anecdote. 
ANECDOTARIAN, an’ek-d6-ta’ri-an, n. one 


who deals in or retails anecdotes: an an- | 


ecdotist. ‘‘ Our ordinary anecdotarians 

make use of libels.”—Roger North. 
ANECDOTE, an’ek-dot, n. an incident of 

private life: a short story. [Gr., not 


ae an, neg., and ekdotos, pub- 
| ANGULAR, ang’gul-ar, adj. having an 


ished—ek, out, and diddmi, to give. ] 


ANELE, an-él’, v.t. to anoint with oil: to | 


administer extreme unction. [A.S. on- 
elan—on, on, and ele, oil.] 
ANEMOMETER, a-nem-om’et-er, n. an in- 
strument for measuring the force of the 
wind. [Gr. anemos, wind, and METER. | 
ANEMONE, a-nem’o-ne, n. a plant of the 
crowfoot family. [Said to be from Gr. 


anemos, wind, because some of the spe- | 


cies love e xposed situations. | 

ANEROID, an’e-roid, adj. noting a barom- 
eter by which the pressure of the air is 
measured without the use of liquid or 
quic ksilver. [Gr. a, neg., néros, wet. ] 

ANETIC, a-net’ik, adj. in med. relieving or 
assuaging pain: anodyne. [Gr. anetikos, 
relaxing. | 

ANEURISM, an’ir-izm, n. a soft tumor, 


These Standard Works can be obtained through 
a novel: second week, the ** History of the 
The Standard Works include ** The Sublime 


NKLE 


inate admiration of English institu 
tions. 


ANGLO-SAXON, ang’glo-saks’un, ad) 1D 


plied to the earliest form of the English 
language : the term Old English is now 
pre fe ye by some. 

ANGRY, ang’gri, adj. excited with anger : 
infl vale —ANGRILY, ang’ gri-li, adv. 


ANGUISH. ang’gwish, 7. excessive pain of 


body or mind : agony. Fr. angoisse—L. 
angustia, a strait, straitness ango, to 
press tig ‘htly: to strangle. See ANGER.] 


an angle or corner: fig.) stiff in man 
ner: the opposite of easy or graceful. 
n. ANGULAR ITY. 


ANIGHTS, a-nits’, adv., of nights, at night. 
ANILE, an ‘il, adj. old-womanish : imbecile. 


—ANILITY, an-il’i-ti, v. [L. auus, an old 
woman. | 


| ANILINE, ar’il-in, n. a product of coal-tar, 


arising from the widening up or dilata- | 


tion of an artery. [Gr. aneurisma—ana, 
up, eurys, wide. | 

ANEW, a-nil’, adv. afresh: again. [M. E. 
of-new—A.8. of, OF, and NEw. ] 

ANGEL, An’jel, n. a divine messenger: a 
ministering spirit : an old E. coin=10s., 
bearing the figure of an angel.—adjs. 
ANGELIC, an-jel’ik, ANGEL'ICAL. — adv. 


ANGEL'ICALLY. [Gr. angelos, a messen- 


ger. 

ANGEL HOOD, an’jel-héd, n. the state or 
condition of an angel: the angelic nature 
or character, E. B. Browning. 

ANGELOLATRY, 4n-jel-ol’a-tri, mn. the 
worship of angels. [E. angel, and Gr. 
latreia, worship. ] 

ANGER, ang’ger, n. a strong passion ex- 
cited by injury.—v.t. to make angry. 
[Te e. angr ; allied to ANGUISH. | 

ANGEVIN, an’jé-vin, adj. of or pertaining 
to Anjou, a former province in the north- 
west of France. 

ANGINA, anj-i’na, n. applied to diseases in 
which a sense of tightening or sutfoca- 
tion is a prominent symptom. [L. See 
ANGUISH. | 

ANGLE, ang’gl, . a corner: the point 
where two lines meet: (geom.) the in- 
clination of two straight lines which 
meet, but are not in the same straight 
line. ia or angulus: cog. with Gr. 
angkylos : both from root angk, ak, to 
bend, seen also in ANCHOR, ANKLE. | 

ANGLE, ang’gl, n., a hook or bend: a fish- 
ing-rod with line and hook.—v.7. to fish 
with an angle.—+v.t. to entice: to try to 
gain by some artifice. [A.S. angel, a 
hook, allied to ANCHOR. | 


ANGLER, ang’gler, n. one who fishes with | 


an angle.—ANGLING, ang’gling, n. the 
art or practice of fishing with an angle. 

ANGLICAN, ang’glik-an, adj., English. 
[See ENGLISH. 


ANGLICANISM, ang’glik-an-izm, n. at- | 


tachment to Engjiish institutions, esp. 
the English Church: the principles of 
the English Church. 

ANGLICISM, ang’glis-izm, n. an English 
idiom or peculiarity of language. 

ANGLICIZE, ang’glis-iz, v.t. to express in 
English idiom. 

ANGLO-, ang’glo, pfx., English—used in 
composition : as Anglo-Saxon, etc. 

ANGLOMANIA, ang’glo-man’i-a, n., a 
mania for what is English : an indiscrim- 


SPECIMEN PAGE. 


extensively used in dyeing twil, an 
indigo plant, from which also it is made. ] 


ANIMADVERSION, an-im-ad-ver’shun, n. 


criticism, censure, or reproof. 


ANIMADVERT, an-im-ad-vert’, v.i. to 


criticise or censure. [L., to turn the 
mind to—animus, the mind, ad, to, and 
verto, to turn. } 


ANIMAL, an’‘im-al, n. an organized being, 


having life, sensation, and voluntary 
motion : it is distinguished from a pliant, 
which is organized and has life, but not 
sensation or voluntary motion ; the name 
sometimes implies the absence of the 
higher faculties peculiar to man.—ad)j. 


of or belonging to animals: sensual. [L. 
—anima, au’, life, Gr. anemos, wind—ad, 
aémi, Sans. an, to breathe, to blow. } 


ANIMALCULE, an-im-al’kiil, ”., @ small 


animal, esp. one that cannot be seen by 
the naked eye :—pl. ANIMAL’CULES, or 
ANIMAL’CULA. [L. animalculum, dim. of 
animal, 


ANIMALISM, an’im-al-izm, n. the state of 


being actuated by animal appetites only : 
sensuality. 


ANIMATE, an‘im-at, v.f. to give life to: 


to enliven or inspirit.—adj. living: pos- 
sessing animal life. [See ANIMAL. | 


ANIMATE, an’‘i-mat, v.i. to become en- 


livened or exhilarated: to rouse, ‘* Mr. 
Arnott, animating at this speech, glided 
behind her chair.”—Miss Burney. 


ANIMATED, an’im-at-ed, adj. lively: full 


of spirit. 


ANIMATION, an-im-a’shun, n. liveliness: 


Vigor. 


ANIMISM, an’im-izm, n. theory which re- 


gards the belief in spirits, that appear in 
dreams, etc., as the germ of religious 
ideas. [L. anima, the soul 


ANIMOSITY, an-im-os’i-ti, n. bitter ha- 


tred: enmity. {L animositas, fullness 
of spirit. See ANIMAL. | 


ANIMUS, an’‘im-us, ». intention: spirit: 


prejudice against. [L. animus, spirit, 
soul, as dist. from anima, the mere life. 
See ANIMAL, ] 


ANISE, an’‘fs, n. aromatic plant, the seeds 


of which are used in making cordials. 
[Gr. anison. | 


ANISOMETRIC, a-ni’sd-met’rik, adj. a 


term applied to crystals which are de- 
veloped dissimilarly in the three axial 
directions. (Gr. anisos, unequal, and 


metron, a measure. | 


ANISOTROPE, an’‘i-s6-trép, ANISOTROP- 


IC, an’i-sd-trop’ik, adj. having different 
properties in different directions: not 
isotropic : zolotropic. 

ANKER, angk’er, 7. a liquid measure used 
on the continent, formerly in England 
varying from about seven to nine LLions., 
[Dut 

ANKLE, angk’l, n. the joint between the 
foot and leg, forming an angle or bend 
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CHRISTMAS IN NEW YORK. 
“ Papa won't have to go down town to make money to-day,” 


SaHe—" As we 


we'll have next year? 
Hre—“Oh ! we'll annex New York next year.” 


A CHRISTMAS KALEIDOSCOPE. 


BY ARTHUR J. LAMB. 


I PEERED through parti-colored glass, 
And then it somehow came to pass, 
I rapidly was whirled away 
With Father Christmas in a sleigh: 
We glided over drifts of snow 
As though a storm were at our back, 
The North wind’s swirling eddies blow 
In answer to the whip’s sharp crack; 
And Father Christmas, oft to me 
Would turn and sing with boisterous glee 
* In snow and sleet, in wind and rain, 
The firs and aspens shiver, 
And Christmas-tide shall wax and wane 
Forever and forever !* 


I shook the glass, and to my sight 
Appeared a household, warm and bright, 
And ruddy faces cheerful beam 
Lit by the firelight’s dancing gleam; 
I felt not then the frosty air, 
And my companion in the sleigh 
A warmer feeling seemed to share, 
In manner still more brisk and gay: 
Right jovially he turned to me, 
And sang in strains of mirth and glee 
“All hearts must bear their brunt of pain, 
And hearts from hearts must sever, 
But Christmas-tide shall wax and wane 
Forever and forever |” 


Unconsciously, I turn the glass, 

And shadows o’er the picture pass, 

On heaving billows rides the sleigh, 
And dark and drenciing falls the spray: 


A light is shimmering on the sea, 


And masts upon our vision toss. 
One mighty billow throws to me 


A spar o’er-grown with weed and moss: 


Still Father 
voice once more, 
Above the crashing storm 
did roar— 
** The sailor's home, the 
bounding main, 
And Death the ocean's 
lever, 
And Christmas-tide shall 
wax and wane 
Forever and forever |" 


The shadows lift, and quick 


AWAY, 
With speed terrific glides the 
sleigh. 
ast homes unnumbered, 
homes unknown, 
A phantom in the air, alone ! 
My heart, that now felt 
strangely warm, 
Had let its heaviest 
burdens drop. 
I heard no more the 
blare of storm, 
For still, wherever we 
did stop 
Would Father 
turn to me, 
And sing with gusto great 
to see— 
“All hearts must bear 
their brunt of pain, 
And hearts from 
hearts must sever, 
But Christmas-tide shall 
wax and wane 
Forever and forever !*° 


Christmas 





In order to be enabled 
to give our readers a full 
banquet of Christmas 
fare, we omit the in- 
stallment of 

“TRACKED OUT,” 
in this issue. This re- 
markable story will be 
continued in No. 12, to 
be followed by another 
equally fascinating. 


Christmas’ 
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CHRISTMAS IN CHICAGO. 
have the Worlds Fair this Christmas, 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON 


GOOD 


~ “ On, baby, how delightful! 


FISHING 


LitTLe MILesry (the conductor)—" I don’t know whether that duffer got 


on front or not ; but Jake don’t often fail t’ ring 'm up.” 


Here’s a new volume by Ibsen 


wonder what 











ON BROADWAY 


Jake (from other 


“ Waat I like sbout Christi as, E* hel, ts 
than it ever was before 


end) 

















CHRISTMAS IN PHII ADELFEIA 


iat our family isa year old 


THE MISTLETOE 
BY KATE MASTERSON 
Out from the letter’s yellow fold 


It softly fell, faded and old 


A mute remembrance of a time 
When life was laughter ; and a rhyme 
Written above in accents bold 
* Another Christmas—sad, apart, 
All words that I would say you'll know 
When thus I send to you, dear heart 
This leaf of mistletoe 
You'd like to hear’ Those few words say 
When grandmama was young and gay 
She had a sweetheart, foo, you see, 
And loved and laughed iike you and me 


On merry Christmas Day 


But parting came—her lover true 
Went off, as you would have to do, 
eaf—then green—close pressed 
lant soldier's vest, 
ue 
much! It spoke so w 
re thar 
one happy 
1eath the s 





And heard the Christm 





They never met again. That year 
A lie grave, and many a tear 
From longing eyes wit! geht fled, 
Mourning for her true hero dead 
Above this token here 
And grandma waited—all alone 
And summer had to winter flown, 


And Christmas brought no love to greet 
But just this little message sweet, 


To her eyes tear-dimmed grown 


“Another Christmas—sa 
apart, 
A words that I 
SAY kn 4 
When tl I ser 
dear heart, 
Th 8 leaf « 
And how ar v} I 
quest 
Why, grandp 
She married afterwar 
sr 
But yet she's kept it, a 
while 


A leaf of mistletoc 


THE HOLLY WREATH 


I KNow a ttle head 
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WHAT IS IN THE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


HE food supply of New York is 
drawn from the four corners of 
the globe—from the waters be- 
low and from the air above the 
earth. The result is that no 
markets in the civilized world 
present a more varied or more 
wonderful display than that 
given by the metropolis. And 
this onpereessy inexhaustible 





supply is brought into the city 
over railroads which run fast 





express trains, or by ocean 


steamers which have a refrigerating store-house. So that 


you may now see birds killed in Squthern Texas, canvas- 
back ducks bagged on the Chesapeake hanging alongside 
of the carcass of a deer shot in the Northwest or in Cana- 
dian woods: you may now see Columbia River salmon 
side by side with shad caught in the St. John’s River, 
that is not all. As to luxuries, the palates 





Florida But 

of tl mands are tickled by Brussels-sprouts and arti- 

ch France, by string-beans from Havana, by 

cucumbers, mushrooms and strawberries from hot-houses. 
lake a tour of inspection through Washington Market, 

is we did the other day, and there see the varied supply of 


meats—from Southdown mutton to Western beef. Dur- 
the year there are no less than eighty varieties of game 


for sale Let us name some of the kinds of 





i game DOW In market 


Che supply of capons is largely drawn from Philadel- 





phia and the country around the Quaker City. They bring 
several cents more per pound than other fowls. Then 
there are turkeys and turkeys. The Rhode Island gobbler 
s supposed to be the best raised and cultivated. Indeed, 
ul hand-fed geese and ducks of Rhode Island are said to 
rival in d fineness the celebrated Caneton-de- 
Rouen ’ ough, in Vermont and other extreme 
Northern States, hundreds of tons of turkeys are dressed 


in December, frozen hard in boxes, and preserved in that 


tion until spring, when they are said to have im- 


proved in flavor 
he great friend of high-livers just now is the canvas- 
back. This far-famed bird is so highly prized over others 
because it feeds upon wild celery, while the red-head are 
not so particular about their food Next in point of favor 
is the wild mongrel goose, which comes into market about 
s-time. Later on come English pheasants and 
hares and Scotch grouse Partridges or ruffed 
are now plenty, and so are quails, prairie-chickens, 





When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria 


When she was z. Child, she « astoria 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castor 
them Castoria. 


1en she bad Children, she gave th 


The VARIETIES. 


‘I CAN speak seven different languages, 


i 


. 
said a convict, as he entered a penitentiary. 
- = a i ) 
Daylig n ‘“No matter,” said the keeper; ‘‘ we have 
/ = but one language here, and very little of 
¢ ie that.”’ ’ pe. 


‘kee p co y]. said the “OH! yes,” said a fair critic, with that | 
Vivacity of speech and manner in which the 


fount. “gentler” sex 
friend to piece 


burner to the oil 


“Dont hug me so tight be very presentable, if Nature hadn’t 
turned up so much of his legs to make his 


then,” it replied. We heard | fect.» 


their conversation, and so 


pieces, between which the 





air circulates freely, and our 
oil fount is cooler than that 


f 


ot any oth er l: imp. a foundry and 





t . 99 
( g { & Kintz ad } ) ) eh ?” was the next query. 

Co., 33 | hey Cc bd “Certainly; don’t you see that it is our PENNY IN THE SLOT! 

business ?” row all Puzzle Given A t 

: , er 0 ow 

| ‘Ah, well, cast a shadow, will you?” Penn. 7 ei “ meet f ~ 

stamp for picture The Pre te t 2 as cast o you Know how— impossible, otherwise! 
QEND sta ip ten peneeee” abe fr my ayRe ve mt Pa He was cast out. like wild fire at loc. Agts. wanted To circulate 
- — 7 aoc . pa me our catalogue of great t DOLLAR SPLCIALTIES— 
pay BLISS IGNORANCE.—The King of Da- | the # TYPE WRITER: . PHOTO OUTFIT; | 
WIine , | 











i you like to earn $25 dav. wea 
“we eC t W eus; we will tell ae YD ‘ 
y fhe NOVELTY T.W.CO., Oswego. N.Y. | as decorations. 
* lO MAK PER DAY I 
MAKE $5 SICK 
. _s 
gee States w * ,; Fraser's Infall 





pe , W rite eocioging stamp for particulars Address 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 44. N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 25 cents by mail 





““HELLO, dar, 
for dat old blind mule, hey ?” 
make our burner in two ‘Well, I dunno; guess I mout take 
thirty-five dollars.” 

‘Thirty-five dollars! I'll gib you five. 

‘Well, you may have him; I won’t stand | 
on thirty dollar 

‘Do you cast 
Yankee the other day, as he sauntered into 
addressed the proprietor. 

} ‘Yes, we do.” 
Send f A Bs “You cast all kinds of things in iron, 


homey attended 
r é | rugyY Vs alg | 1 Puzzle 

& quantity of druggists labels to pay mailing expense incu LARS FREE. 
KB. H.INGERSOLL & BRU.65CortiandtSt.N,¥.City, 


B. FRASER, %43 
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reed-birds and woodcock. Venison is in market from 
August Ist to January Ist, while hares and rabbits are in 
season from November Ist to February Ist. Then there 
are haunches of bear and buffalo. Squabs are in market 
every day in the year except Sundays. Wild swan, geese, 
brant and pigeon are now in season, although few are in 
market. 

Now cross over to the other side of the city to Fulton 
Market, and let us take note of the kinds of fish to be found 
there. The common varieties are live cod, haddock, hali- 
but, striped bass, perch, pickerel, red-snapper, black bass, 
white fish, skate and black fish. The uncommon varieties 
are turbot, Columbia River salmon, mullet, tomcods, ter- 
rapin, crayfish, salmon-trout and shad from Southern 
waters. Blue fish are now out of season, but they are 
found in market, having been preserved by freezing. 
Turbot are caught in cold Northern waters, and have a 
peculiar flavor. Lobsters, scallops, hard and soft crabs 
are quite plenty. The fish supply is best in Lent, when an 
enormous amount comes every day into market. 

At this season of the year, the vegetable supply of New 
York is drawn from the South and from the hot-houses 
and cellars in the North. Certain vegetables are to be 
found in market all the year round. Thus, we need only 
mention potatoes, onions, lettuce, mushrooms, cress, rad- 
ishes, beets, turnips, cabbages, parsley, green peppers, 
chives, shallots, spinach, ete. Celery is best during the 
cold weather, and most of it comes from Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mushrooms are raised for the winter market in 
cellars and hot-houses on Long Island. Large quantities 
of lettuce come from Providence, which is now the head- 


SINCE <a BEAUTY == BUT OM Ni DEEP 
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POWDER. 
“WOMAN'S omy FAVORITE” 


Warranted free from all Injuriants, 
ceamnenindidneaeamtnel 
Everybody likes It; Every lady uses 
it; Fancy Stores and Druggists 
Sell it. 
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indulge when picking a 
“Oh! yes; Henry would 


you nigger, what you ax 


| 
| 
| 
| 
” | 
| 
in de mule trade.”’ | 


things here ?” inquired a 
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quarters of the lettuce-growing industry. Oyster-plant 
and egg-plant are now in market, and both scarce as 
money. Fresh tomatoes and cucumbers and asparagus 
cannot be had for love or money. To the foregoing may 
be added the fruits from California, oranges and bananas 
from the South, and hot-house and outdoor grapes from 
the North. 

These, then, are some of the things now in the New 
York market. Truly, no magician, no genii of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” could spread a feast of such delicacies 
as those Mrs. Diamond-Lace may offer to her select guests 
in midwinter. 


CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast E xpress trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. 7.6 


HE who divides his life between a hard, grinding labor, 
and a listless apathy, who is vital only in one part of his 
nature and torpid in all others, or who is intelligently 
advancing in one direction and weakly vacillating in all 
the rest, will never be truly great or even a thoroughly 
valuable man. 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. it corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. al 


Our Mail Trade 
is largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name on a 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No. 1.-—Our $15.50 Suit, 
No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- 
coat. Sent everywhere 
in U. S. rt, mail or ex- 
press. Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 
the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


Address all } Piymouth Rock Pants Co., 
mailto Headquarters 11 to 25 Eliot St., Boston. 








We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington, D_ C., Chicago, Ills., Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rock, Ark., RK ymend. Vv a. ol ny Ala., 
Worcester, Mass., Troy, Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., . Dallas, Tex., Augusta, ( a 
Da a lowa. Columbus, Ga., Galveston, 
Wa aco, Tex... New (?rleans ‘oa nsacola, 
Atlanta, Ga., Manche sster, N. H., Concord, N. H.,, 
Montgomery, Ala., N aven, Conn., Springfie id: 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket: 
Kansas sg Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
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and 200 other new a 
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a grand feast the other 









Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


encorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 


FOR X-MAS PRESENTS. 


We manufacture and sell 
direct to consumers at 
manufacturers” 
prices 














Send 
cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
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ible Cure, gives immediate re- 
lief and produces a perminent cure. Trial bottle 


Inventors should write at once 
Book of Instructions, which will t 
East 119th St., New York City. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


MM! JULIAN S SPECIFIC 





CURLING JELLY —DR. AM- 
failing remedy mett’s French Jelly keeps hair in \V EDDING BELLS.” Matrimonial Paper, 10c., De- | 
rate Pete a} curl three days. Samp le by mail, lOc. lightfal, amusing. Correspondenta secured. 

= : O. MIDDLETON DRUG CO.,N. Y. City % Box 2529 


any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. | 






and save all interme 
diate dealers’ profits. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO. 295 Church St. N.Y 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
by mail, 50e. A Sample 
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e sent free to 
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njuring the skin, which neith- DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
rtortur ectricity norany  Breech-Leader All kinds cheaper thap sise- 
P the dvert 1 poise is $7.99 oo you bar, 
stuffs cz mplish. Call or seod stamp for eatalogue te 

elirese Mur JULIAN, No. 48 | QIFLESS2.00 Tue Poweit & Clement Oo, 
East Wth street, New York PISTOLS Tbe 166 Main St., Cincinnats,,O. 








Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Bea llustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
: i Diseases and their treatment, sent 





send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet art 
Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Hures, Mich, 


| and Bic 

ton, Mass | Fd male n receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure 
: ~ &— ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 

| => and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
removed. 


Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c 


LADY’S MONEY ! nia. mene, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
e Wan to manage congenial homework in names, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at oflice or by letter. Open é a.m. to 6 p.m, 
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ME yet? 
W R ITT F Better write 
to-day,if 
‘ou haven t. See my larger 
rated adveriisement in the t 
issue for this month, of this pa- 
per. | undertake to teach au, Higent person of either sex, 
who can read and write, oeeeee. who, after instruc will-work in- 
dustriously, how to earn year in their own localities, 
wherever they live. I will aoa furnish the situation or employment. 
Easy to learn, I teach yon F All ages. Sure success for every 
Pry rtic FREE. Why not write to-day? Adc — 

is \, Box 1122, Augusta, Main 















= STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 

etc., thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail, 
7 years success. A tal Lesson and Catalogue free. 

BRYANT & StrTToN, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 3v 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Biggest 
Offer 
Ever 
Made. 











THE BAZAR JOURNAL 

AND MOTHER’S ASSISTANT. 
The best fashion and domestic monthly 
Magazine published in this country. 
Beautifully illustrated. Yearly sub- 
scription, including postage........ $2.50 
Each copy contains a printed order e en- 
titling toany one of McCall's Celebrated 
Bazar Glove-Fitting Patterns of the 
value of 25 cents, or a total valueof.... 8.00 


THE BAZAR DRESSMAKER. 

The recognized Fashion Album of Ame- 
rica. Issued quarterly. Profusely illus- 
trated with handsome woodcut engrav- 
ings. Several hundred of the choicest 
styles of the prevailing costumes in full 
figures given in each number. Yearly 
subscription, including postage ... -50 
Each copy contains a printed order en- 
titling to any one of McCall's Celebrated 
Bazar Glove-Fitting-Patterns of the 
value of 25 cents each, or a total valueof 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION. 


A monthly publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the delineation of the current 
styles in ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
dress, The illustrations are all the work 
of skilled artists; they are®minute in de- 
tail, free from exaggeration, faithfully 
representing practical designs only. 
The fashion information can always be 
relied on. In fact, this publication is 
without an equal in the world for the 
money. Yearly subscription price, in- 
cluding postage........ . 


Total value. ... 


All for $2.50 


This offer is limited to 90 days, and is made 
only for the purpose of increasing the circulation 
of these publications. It is a great offer; the 
greatest ever made by a fashion publishing house, 
and we trust it will be taken advantage of by | 
thousands, 


Make Haste to Take Advantage of This 
Magnificent Offer. 


Sample copies of all three will be mailed on re- 


ceipt of 
40 CENTS, 


which is equal to giving 93 cents’ worth for 40 
cents; thus— 
Bazar Journal, 25c.; Pattern, Be 50 
Bazar Dressmaker, i5 bc.; Pattern, 2c. .40 
Queen of Fashion... ° 






Total value. ........ 93 
JAS. MeCALL & ( 0.5, 
46 E. 14th Street (Union Sq.), New York. 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 


you make some of it? Our 
circulars which we send Free 


will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now. 
Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co. 
Boston, Mass, 








Medicated Throat Bandage 


Ne od roy cures Quinsy, Croup 
tarch of the Tne Log 









all Diseases of the 

A pleasant, soothing application, worn 
at night, performing its work while the 
tient sleeps. Sent by mail for One 
liar. Testimonials and a treatise on 
Ite Atimenta,* 
- tam for post 
Th. Physicians’ Remedy Co., Cincinnati, ‘O 










“? 
Meation this paper. 


ONCE 


| A MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


and led them from the room, Will and his 
father following. The children were then 
sent upstairs, but Will was told to accom- 
yany his parents into the library, where, as 
1e listened eagerly, he was brie fly told the 
| history of his Unc le W illiam, who was now 
es identified with little Willie’s 
father. He had been from childhood, it 
seemed, the idol of his mother, being the 
| handsomest and most brilliant of her sons. 
| His father had died soon after his birth, and 
| his mother had lavished upon him all the 
indulgences which had been withheld from 


the others, and he had grown intoareckless | 


and impetuous young man, and had finaliy 
rhe a pretty circus-rider and gone off 
with her. From that moment his mother 
had disowned him, and his frequent efforts 
at reconciliation had been indignantly re- 

elled. One day came the news of his sud- 
den death, and since that time poor grand- 
mother had been sad and bitter, and very 
hard to every one. 

“She was very different once,” said Mr. 
Forrest, ‘‘and perhaps this little creature, 
her lost boy’s child, may nestle into the va- 
cant place in her heart, which no one else 
has been able to fill, and restore to it some 
of its warmth and youth now in the time 
of age. Letus go back tothem now. We 
may be wanted.” 

But when they went and looked in silently 
at the door, they saw grandmother seated 
in a big chair, with little Willie on her lap, 
covering her face with kisses and tears, and 








the child had thrown her‘arms so naturally 
and caressingly around the old woman’s 
neck that it seemed best to leave them to- 
gether, and so they quietly withdrew. 

‘IT have not seen that look on mother’s 
face for years,” said Mr. Forrest. ‘You 
have wrought a better work, my boy, than 
ever jou dreamed of. It was a good deal 
to rescue an oppressed and suffering littl 
child from the Geode of cruelty; but you 
have notouly made the happiness of a child, 
| but restored a lost happiness to an old wom- 
| an’s weary and hardened heart, which was 
a greater thing to do.”’ 

“God bless my boy,” said mother, proud- 
ly, ‘‘the more I feel certain that he will 
grow up to be a blessing and comfort to his 
mother’s heart, the more pity do I feel for 
that poor mother yonder, and the prouder 
I am that it fell to the lot of my Willie to 
| Biv e into her arms her dead son’s child.” 

And so Will’s little adventure turned out 
as prosperously as ever a knight's of old had 
done, and he went back to school next day, 
feeling himself an older, a stronger and a 
happier lad. 





THE END. 


AGreat Advantage. 


| Agirl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures und teeth like pearls, but she never can be 

| BEAUTIFUL 
if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a Jlily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR, 

This bewitching effect always follows the 

use of 


| Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms th: most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, and gives to the comple xion that pecu- 
liarly fascinating appearance inse pari ible from 
the highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Glenn's Seep will be acnt by mail for 30 cts. for 

*, or 75 ts. for three cukes, by C. N, 
b ‘TON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fuitea 
Strect, New York City. 


of Selene So 


Biss ss Fete staat 
| 
3 Ss for Xmas 











Amateur Photo Outfits ’ Instructi 
Scroll Saws ane, 
Magic Lanterns | Inexpensive 


Send stamp for Il. Catalog of above goods, 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
269 & 271 State Bt., Chicago. 


A WEEK. 15 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


— DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


= PVNOPENE = 





AND THE GROWTH FORKEVER DESTROYED WITHOL a THE SLIGHTEST . . 
. . . bd INJURY OR DISCOLORATI(C OF THE MOST DELICA 





Discovered by Aceident.—I» Comrounpine, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally s 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it waa discovered t wa npletely re 
purchased the new d itMODENE. Itis fe ‘ ; 

and so simple any acts mildly but su 
ew minutes and th hair disapy ag 
used for @ like purp« and no scientific dis 



















ever 

| ANNOT F ATL ne growth be light, one application willremove ity 
the bes hair on moles may require two or more app a t 

re alltb be removed at each apr ation, and with« t siig 

or ut spleasant feeling when applic 1 or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTR 











—RECOMMENDED ov Att WHO HAVE TESTED ITs Gents. Gore BY PEOPLE oF REFINEMENT 


yentlemen who oom propane nature's giftof a 
@way with Ter tong "Tt solves and destroys the life oe neig pr, th rendering its ff 
| growth an utter i ty, and is guaranteed to be as harmle $8 a5 Water to the « - ¥e 
j who find an embarra rowth of hair coming, should use e to dest itsg n. M 
| mail, in safety mailit “8, postage paid, (secur seals 4 trot »bsery iT ofr $1.00 
per bottle. Send mone letcer ee eee swr = peat Corre A 
err stam ps receive ath same as (« ALWAYS MENTS Nw YOUR < 
| CAL AND MODENE M’F'G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. i CUT Ti T 
1! GENERAL AGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. < ASTT MA 
‘ /, AN Vd WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
Uti a We ofer 61.000 for failure ortheslichtestiniury. EVERY BOTTLE GUAR ANTE ED. 





_In order to introduce our CR A > ON 


30 days. 
in your vicinity, and thus creat 
4 bens t- 


For 

PORTER tAITS a 

mand for our work, we make you the followir 

fide oi ‘on i us a good photograp! ratintype, or 

a daguer itype of y' yurseif, or = y member of r 
| family living or de nd we wi r 

finest CRA YON PORTHATTS tree of charge, 


provided you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in Be cur < fut ur 


this ont an a return it tous with your photograph. with your name ar t 
ship your portrait accordingly Tanquerey Portrait Society, 74 De Kalb =. es Brookly n, nN. ¥. e 


REFERENCES: Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., and Commercial Agency of R, DUN & UO, 


STERBROOK 28 a= 














THE BEST MADE 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ALL OF ARR LL, 


ATTORNEY -AT-LAW , 


Washington, D.C. 
Youd CAN WEAR 








LADIES’ This wa. men wad to be oth ladies’ and gents’ size) It is our new bu ase 
: Hunting -Case ‘American style’ movem FINEST SOLID ‘GOLD pub 
and on the “market fo or the pri e ; de 















meter of the future. Af ter’ a bri 


Open-Face eli" /8$1.9.90, mais gust te : 


anes ae m on the mark a rtiseme ‘ sosides 
FREE]! CIiveE AWAY -»: 7 to, > $4. 00 EACH. each aps 





Brsseeet: 


eant at this absurd pr all sending cash order at 


“FREE or CHARCE, 










within § days of your | 
you name FREE ‘TO. EXAMINE, AND. WEAR, 
’ jealers Re se ad > “4 wat 66 
EXAMINE,??, 2, creat 2 fo fan “FREE To 
ue TAM SENDING OUT AN At CLASS 
OF GOODS ; *. std wo pay for thin 
anything I ng wil x cio. 1% nl 
(simple curiosity mongers) ntion of purchase, and to 
pre » tec t myself in an infinitesimal meas 
TO SEND ONLY. TEN “CENTS |, emer ier 
etamps with your order ch referred 
** guarantee of goc od faith"). a8 ae aes 


AND SIMPLY EXAMINE ano WEAR. THE 
WATCH WHEN SENT. ,.c. 20 gfe one 
WRITE TO-DAY! See cag FREE {21 rte send edrance cash order, though I invite ingpes, 


remittance by Post Uffice Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft, pe ene all communications and wake orders predic 0 te 


(Cut this out and send with your order.) W. S.SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 









with ordere f people 





will eall as your Bupre fice 

















THE CREAT MODERN WONDER! 


TH DOLLAR TYPEWRITE ” ABCDEFGH123 


xactly as showninecut. Does work equal to the most ex- 
Bebrrp rine mee 15to 25 words a m Takes 

gink. i : Feed and Ink Roll. Size 
ray ‘ahd MENTION THIS PAPER Circulars, Sample of y n 
Express for $1.00; by Mail 1s c nt 


| iT HAS COME 0 STAY! it i mp 
= ff om ig! 
are some extracts showi ing Ite APO at value. et | | 


er is received and ¢i — 





= or tats tyle - 










- and pract 41 machine ¢ 
> weg gg ey a 
















THIS LITTLE TYPEWRITER DOE ; 
THE SAME QUALITY OF WORK AS A 
WEMINGTON: AS TO SPEED WILL 





“The Dollar Typewr 
sf: 


























A SPLENDID PRESENT FOR ANYONE 


R. H. H INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. CITY. 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce ur CRATGS FURTRAITS nd att? t t 
extend our business and make new customers, we have de ak Speelal Offer 
Send a Cabin *icture, Photograph, Tintype Ambroty pe « ri erot t 
mber of your family ving ordead and we will r ke y a 
FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to y i 
ur e your influence ecuring us future orde Place name a@ n 
n f picture ur ait w be ‘returne “ed gg torder We 1 ; 
¢ Re to any t ( l 


" tin s n 
mailto THE CRESCEN .T € RAYON C O. Op cs Kew Geren Theatre, CHICAGO, TLL 
$100 to anyone sending us phot« th ffer 


PENSIONS! cons 


and not receiving crayon } e FREE as per 
The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 











PSs forfeit 
This offer ist 





PENSIONS! 


who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS. co CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCRE/ ASED, 


Com rades: Place Aa 
| claim on file, you can draw a p« the 
atthe Front « > war and & OX t P 
26 cece tal rank oft BESURE y 
ADVICE PREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. ¢. 


|: 
Mention this paper when you wrile 














16 ONCE A WEEK. 


l Beauty often depends on | 
plumpness; so does comfort; | 
sc does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
| no sign of it, 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
| sometimes the first sign ; 
| sometimes not, 


The way to get back 
| plumpness is by CAREFUL 
| LIvING, which sometimes in- 
| cludes the use of Scott's 
| Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 
Let us send you—free—a 
| 








little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects, 





JUST MARRIED. 
Hvusspanp—-** Here's the truck, my dear, to take away your Christmas purchases.’ 





Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


Witre—* What do you mean? I only bought a half-yard of cambric.” 
Huspanp—* Oh! As you were in there over an hour, I thought you were buying a whole load 
om * . ‘Z 


of g 
_ cacti : | oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
‘ os 28 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your | 
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UTEN’S 





wrrrrre 


CG : 
¢ “ Chops and to- 
S mato sauce are ex- 
) cellent, my dear : 
, Mrs. Bardell, but : 
Let the liquid be® 
; VAN HovTen’s$ 
: POCOA, 4 
5 tis a glorious® 


( 
Restorative after 
A fatiguing jour- 





MR. PICKWICK. ) ney. 





enn ere 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


@ increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an casily digested, delicious, nourish- @ 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HovTen’s and take 
no substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
cts. to either VAN Hovuren_& Zoon, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 3 
to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 

ublication. Prepared only by the inventors 

Jan HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 








e000 


a2,. 








evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 


ERFEC?, | Armour’s Extract of Beef and 


\ PURE / | boiling water; add _ salt, 
=e | pepper and a thin slice of 
HIGHLY 9 | lemon to each cup. Serve 


CONCENTR NS | with plain crackers, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 

| 
‘““PARTED BANG.’ | 

Made of natural CURLY 

hair, guaranteed becoming to 

ladies who wear their hair 

parted, 86 up. according to size 

and color. Zeautifying Mask 

q with prep’n, $2; Hair Goods, Cos 
i &c., sent C.O.D, any- 


metics, ’ 3 
where. Send to the m’fr for 
ust’d Pi 





















ill rice-Lists. E. BUR N- 
HAM, 71 State st., (Central Music Hall) Chicago. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. | (one “taiivene gate si 





within an 
per cent. Pro A ents. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. KOENIG MANUF'G. CO., HAZLETON. PA 





WORTH A GUINEA A BOX”: 
PILLS 


PAINLESS,—FFFECTUAL. 


4 FOR ALL 
> Q 
> xz 

< 









; DISORDERS, 
Such_as Sick Headache, ; 
eak Stomach, ; 
$ Impaired Digestion, ; 

co . 

$ Constipation, : 
Disordered Liver, etc. : 
$ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, $ 
New York Depot, 36; Canal St. ue 








Thoaghtfal people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national 
reputation, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston : 
_ Gentlemen—TI have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 
in the market. WE CUT AND MAK 


MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 
A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 
impure and deleterious ieeedies Extract. ; ‘ 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 
during the last two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘‘I certainly prefer those prepared 
by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, above all others.” 


WHAT OTHERS !::: YOU °° IF 2c. BRAINS = $3.00! 


higher qualities. 


dred styles of Ladies’, 








namely: You can buy my book (price, $3), learn book-keeping from it within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of a teacher, and then—earn a gvod, honest living, in a big city, at 
respectable, profitable employment, as Book-keeper. “ Worth $500.00!" says one 
Send Tor pamphict describing book above refe to to J. H. GOODWIN, R158, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


CONSUMPTION. | 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 





cloths or plushes. 





Six Henzy Txompson, the line of English Seal Piushes. 


most noted physician of Eng- 


4 land, says that more than half THE NATIONAL CLOAK ‘COMPANY, 





desire from our catalogue, and we wi 


Your New Winter Cloak. 


You wish your new cloak to be of good quality, nicely made, perfect fitting and 
reasonable in price. Then remember that 
WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF C 
SAVE YOU THE JOBBERS’ and RETAILER® PROFITS 
SEF EVERY GARMEN TO ORDER, thus insuring an ele- 

gantly finished and perfec: fitting cloak ; 
WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES AT OUR OWN EXPENSE 
We sell Ladies’ and Misses’ STYLISH JACKETS, $3.60; three-quarter length 
WALKING JACKETS, $4.50; REEFER JACKETS, with Fur Shaw! Collar and Fu 
Facing, $6.65; LONG CLOTH CAPES, 8 TEW cE USE 
JACKETS, $14.50; MISSES’ NEWMARKETS, ’S 
also new designs in Fur Trimmed Garments, Cloaks, Capes, etc. 


LOAKS, and by selling direct to you, WE 


TS, $6.50; P 





; LADIE [WMA 
$4.65; CHILDRE 






Our Winter Catalogue contains illustrations and prices of more than one hun- 

Dineesand Children’s Cloaks, Wraps and Furs of all kinds. 
We will send it to you, together with a 48-inch Tape Measure, new Measurement 
Diagram (which insures perfect fitting garments), and more than 


FORTT SAMPLES 


of the cloths and plushes of which we make the garments, to select from, on receipt 
of four cents in stamps to prepay postage. You may select any style garment you 
fi make it to order for you from any of our 


Our samples include a splendid line of new Diagonals, Cheviots, Beavers, Bed- 
ford Cords, Camel’s-hair, rough and smooth Cloakings in all the new effects ; 
We also sell Cloth and Plush by the yard to ladies 


who desire to make their own garments. 


21 Wooster St., New York City. 





of all diseases come from errors 
j 
in diet. | 


use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
terer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 







Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 





On, Bod TxavaL. is 











AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means ef object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our as 
sortment of Views, ilustrating Azt, Sciznce, History, 





f Mi nse. +b ome Amusement sod Parlor Entertainment, etc. nothing can 
Street, New York City. be found as instructive or amusing (Qj Church Entertainments, Publie Exbibi- 


results Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions. etc. for MAKING 


a with . | & of tions and Pop- OF A very profitable business for 
WN sca (FSS ee Bap uy ay Over. mrp ular illustrat. PA Y W Fr L L a person with emall capital. We are 
TREE CAPITAL CARD CO., COLUMBUS, OB10. comes ' ed Leetures @ the largest manufacturers and deal- 

ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. J : name this paper, and send for our 


. FANTI L stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
wy) [NFAT c Abe 











Are, without exception, un 





MONEY. 
20,PAGE BOOK TREE. 


MCALLISTER, nizeorcitin® 


PINS A ieekiemenl j;) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 


All D ts or by Mail, 50 cts. 
+o 44 Stone St. New Y¥: 


Ky? 
YS DiscASES | surpassed in point of ¢ wept 
: y, durability, fi ‘ 
5. eC URED BY | on pr g oe a «i impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
“A | health and comfort, and givea 
ry | graceful and erect carriage to 
o . c. 3 . . . 
= | =} ‘autobes } Af muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
E VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP | Ladies’ vith gheubder Le] &c. 
4 of infancy and chiidh ood, whether torturing, dis- ia." . $3.00 | BAKULAY & 


figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 


Ladies’, without shoulder 
£2 











blotchy, with loss of hair and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curicurna REMEDIES, consisting of CuTICURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuTicurRA Soar,an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and CuTicvra RESoLVENT, the new / 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies \ 








Young Ladie-’, 14 t 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


brace, 1“ if 29 And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and Be naa i nen ha a 
physical suffering Begin now. Delays are dangerous. Misses * to y “p 00 * 
Cures made in childhood are permanent | . (brace), .« « « « * 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, Sc.: Soar, 2%e.: | \“ Corsets sent post-paid on re- 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- | ceipt of price, Take a snug 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass waist measure over cl thin, oe 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” ana deduct two inches, whic 

= give size ry i $3 f Sh : " 
‘ents clear from oF} ai hi 
t#- Paby’s skin and scalp purified and beau- gg | woukly telling cur cajebenied A Luxury or . ampooing. — Medical Standard, Chicago. 
i tified by CuTicURA Soa! 1 corsets. Exclusive territory **It Soothes while it Cleanses. Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
and most liberal terms given to ladies who accept an agency “The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine EGR ASRS EM 


Write for terms and instructions. 


= | 
Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- | 
2 relieved in one minute by the celebrated | LEWIS SCHIELE & Co., i 25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. co. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


UTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 498-500 Broadway, New York. 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OF FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


Certificates of Stock or the EQUITABLE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, No. 115 Broadway, New York City, 
to the value of Fifteen Dollars will be given Free to any reader of this paper enclosing this advertisement with a 
request for application Blanks. This offer holds good until January 15, only. 


FREE 








CLOAKS, $3.95; 
We also make 


also a 








